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THE BARONET’S BRIDE. 
(Continued. ] 

“Now, sir Henry, not a moment is to be 
lost,” said Dr Y. “Our carriage is at the 
door; you must pet Sato it, and acco’ 
us ta town. Her ladyship will follow 
after in your own iage.” 

Ho a aad buttoned his surtout. “W hat,” 
said he, eagerly, “has his majesty really sent 
for me, and in a friendly spirit? But,” ad- 
dressing me, with a mysterious air, “you've 
not betrayed me, have you?” 

“Neverzand never can I, dear sir Henry,” 
{ replied, With energy. 

“Then Tat once attend you, Dr Y. Roy- 
alty must not be trifled with. hw ose you 
have the sign manual?” Dr Y. no ded; and 
without a further inquiry after Lady Anne, 
sir Henry accompanied us down stairs, took 
his hat and walking stick from the hal) stand, 
drew on his gloves, and, followed by Dr Y. 
stepped into the carriage, which set off at a 
rapid rate, atid was soon out of sight. I 
hastened, with a heavy heart, to the cham- 
ber whither Lady Anne had been conducted. 
Why should I attempt to dilate upon the 
sufferings I there witnessed; to exhibit my 
wretched patient writhing on the rack of 
torture? Sweet suffering lady! Your sor- 
rows are recorded above! Fain would I draw 
acurtain between your intense agonies, and 
the cold scrutiny of the unsympathizing 
world! 

From Lady Anne’s maid I gathered a 
dreadful corroboration of the intelligence I 
had obtained in the morning. True I found 
it to be, that every domestic, except herself 
and the cook, had been dismissed by the des- 
potic baronet; the former retaining her place 
solely thraugh the. peremptoriness of his 
lady; the latter from necessity. Why did 
not the disbanded, servants spread the alarm? 
was explained by the consummate cunning 
with which sir‘Henry, to the last, concealed 
his more violent extravagances, and the ad- 
inq-s witht which he fixed upon Lady Anne 
the imputation of insanity ,allegifig frequently, 
2% the cause of dismissing his servants, his 


“nxiety to prevent their witnessing the hu- 
pili is lady. More effectually to 
; if from impunity, he had sup- 


lied them Tiberally with money, and sent 
{hem into Wales! On one occasion he had 
@etected Sims, the maid, in the act of run- 
ing from the Hall, with the determination, 
ail hazards, of disclosing the fearful thral- 
pm in which they were kept "y the mad- 
Joan; but he seemed apprized of her move- 
ents; he fancied,@ven of her intentions, 
us if by magic, met her at the Hall gate8, and 
hreatened to shoot her, unless she instantly 
eturned, and on her knees took an oath of 
ecrecy for the future, He would not allow 
. stranger, or a visitor of any description, 
nder any pretence, to enter the precincts of 
he Hall, or any member of his family, ex- 
ept as above mentioned, to quit 
Nad prayers three times a day, 
"& procession every day at noon 
puse; himself, his lady, her mai 
bs ok; “= many other coe a na-, 
We. He got up at night, = i 
ure arecadons fis areal understand 
hat these palpable evidences of insanity had 
maiie their appearance only a few days be- 
for the one on which I had been summoned, 
Sir | enry, I found, had always been looked 
UPOlh as an eccentric man; and he had tact 
€nou\eh to procure his unfortunate lady the 

















*yMHathy of the household, on the score of 


imbepility. After giving the maid such gen- 
eral Girections as canneted theamnationn, to 
Procuke an immediate supply of attendants, 
yey ‘“\ have the neighboring apothecary cal- 
.-» 1 jon the slightest emergency; and en- 
her to devote herself entirely to her 
The Ply lady, I returned to her chamber.— 
eh nf ve Baty vo, Baas 
the bri the door startled her ladyship from 

af doze into which she had fallen a 
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few minutes before I quitted her bedside.— 
She continued in a state of lamentable ex- 
ion; and finding the soothing draught I 
we for her bya: beginning to exhibit 
its drowsy agency, I resigned my patient in- 
to the hands of the « iocnte Whore I had 
sent for, end inctoned np totown, by one of 
the London coaches which happened to over- 
wor he evening Mr Courthrope called 
in t i r Cou 
at my house, and informed me that they had 
a dreadful journey up to town. For the first 
mile or two the baronet, he said, appeared 
absorbed in thought. He soon, however, 
began to grow restless, then violent, and ul- 
timately almost unmanageable. He broke 
one of the carriage windows to atoms, and 
almost strangled one of the keepers, whom 
it was found necessary to summon to their 
assistance, by suddenly thrusting his hand 
into his neckerchief. He insisted on the hor- 
ses’ heads being turned towards the Hall; 
and finding they paid no attention to his 
wishes, began to utter the most lamentable 
cries, which attracted many persons to the 
carriage. On reaching Somerfield House, 
the private establishment of Dr Y. whither 
it was thought advisable, in the first instance, 
to convey the baronet, till other arrangements 
could be made, he became suddenly quiet.— 
He trembled violently, his face became as pale 
as ashes, and he offered no opposition to his 
being led at once from the carriage into the 
house. He imagined it was the Tower. He 
sat in silent moodiness for a length of time, 
and then requested the attendance of a chap- 
lain, and a solicitor. In a private interview 
with the former, he fell down upon his knees, 
confessing that he had several times attemp- 
ted the life of Lady Anne, though he declar- 
ed with solemn assevrations that he was in- 
nocent of treasonin any shape. He owned, 
with a contrite air, that justice had at length 
overtaken him in his evil career. He ima- 
ined, it seemed, as far as they could gather 
om his exclamations, that he had that morn- 
ing murdered his lady! On Mr Courthrope 
taking leave of him for the evening, he wran 
his hands with the bitterness of a condemne 
criminal, who is parting with his friends for- 
ever, and in smothered accents warned him 
to resist the indulgence of unbridled passions! 
Well, a singular, a woful ay work had I 
gone through; and I thank God, that, patting 
out of the question all other considerations, 
had not suffered personal injury from the 
madman. How horrid was my suspense, at 
several periods of the day, lest he should 
suddenly produce fire arms, and destroy ei- 
ther himself or his persecutors! Alas, how 
soon might I expect the distressing secret to 
make its appearance in the daily newspapers, 
to become the subject of curiosity and heart- 
less speculation! I resigned myself to rest 
that night, full of melancholy apprehensions 
for Lady Anne, as well as the baronet; and 
ent thoughts were of thankfulness 
the preservation of my own reason 
under all the troubles and anxieties 
ts, I had passed through in life! 
ed, on rising in the morning, to 
ngements as would leave me 












pay an early visit to Lady Anne; 
and onthe point of stepping into my 
chariot, to hurry through m 


ly , 
when a carriege rolled rapidly to the door, 
and in a few seconds I o Be her maid 
handing out Lady Anne Harleigh. Deeply 
veiled as she was, and muffled in an 
shawl, I saw at once the fearful traces of her 
yesterday’s agony and exhaustion in her 
countenance and tottering gt She 
almost swooned with the effort of reaching 
the parlor. I soon learned her object im hur- 
trying thus to town; it was to carry into effect 
an unalterable determination, poor lady, to 
attend personally on sir Henry; even in the 
character of his menial servant. It was per- 
fectly useless for me to expostulate; she lis- 
tened with impatience, and even replied with 
asperity. ‘ 

“For mercy's sake, Doctor, why do you 
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persist intalking thus? Do you wish to see 
me share the fate of my unhappy husband?— 
You choke me; you suffocate me! I cannot 
breathe,” she gasped. 

“Dearest Lady Anne!” said I, taking in 
mine her cold white hand, “try to overcome 

our feelings! My heart aches for you, in- 
Snbeies evsléne sense of duty forbids me 
to yieldto you in this matter. You might 
gratify your excited feelings for the moment, 
by seeing sir Henry, but I take God to wit- 
ness the truth, with which I assure you that, 
in my belief, such a step would destroy the 
only chance left for his recovery. The con- 
stant presence of your ladyship would have 
the effect of inflaming still more his disor- 
dered, his excited feelings, till his malady 
would defy all control; and Heaven only 
knows what would be the consequences, as 
well to him as to yourself.” I paused; she 
did not reply. 

“I thank God, that he enables your lady- 
ship to listen to reason in these trying cir- 
cumstances. Rely upon it, Providence will 
strengthen you, and you will prove equal to 
this emergency!” 

“Oh, Doctor,” she murmured, clasping her 
hands over her face, “you cannot sympathize 
with me; you cannot feel how wretched, how 
desolate lam! What will become of me?” 
Whither shall I go to forget myself? Oh, my 
child, my child, my child!” she groaned, and 
fell back senseless. It was long before our 
attentions succeeded in restoring her to con- 
sciousness. What an object she lay in my 
wife’s arms! Her beautiful features were cold 
and white as those of a marble bust; the dew 
of agony was on her brow; her hair was all 
disheveled, and thus, prostrate and heart bro- 
ken, she looked one on whom misfortune 
had dealt her heaviest blow! As soon as she 
was sufficiently recovered, she yielded to my 
wife’s entreaties, and suffered herself to be 
conducted up to bed; and promised there to 
await my return, when [ would bring her 
tidings of sir Henry, In two or three hours’ 
time, I was able to call at Somerfield House. 
I found from Dr Y., who told me that such 
cases werealways fluctuating,that sir Henry’s 
demeanor had undergone a sudden change. 
He had, from great violence and boisterous- 
ness, sunk into contemplative calmness and 
melancholy. On entering his chamber where 
there was every comfort and elegance suited 
to his station, I found him seated at a desk 
writing. He received me courteously; and 
but for that strange wildness of the eye, of 
which no madmanggmdivest himself, there 
was no appearance awful change which 
had come over him, ; 

“You may retire, sir, for the present,” said 
the baronet to his keeper, who, looking sig- 
nificantly at me, bowed, and withdrew. 

“Well, sir Henry,” said I, drawing my 
chair to the table at which he was sitting, “I 
hope your present residence is made as com- 
fortable as circumstances” i 

“J neither deserve nor desire any thing 
agreeable,” he replied, gloomily. “i know, 
I feel it all; 1 am conscious of my deep de- 
gradation; but of the particular offence for 
which I am arrested, I solemnly declare 
I am innocent. However,” he conelu 











in silence for some minutes. 
be unconscious of my prese' 
absorbed with what he was 
turning about in my mind how I i best 
introduce the topic | wished, when he sud- 
denly asked me, without removing his eyes 
from the paper, how I had left Lady Anne, 
“Iam glad you haye asked after her, sir 
wy for she is afraid you are offended with 


“Not at all, not in the least! It is surely 
I who am the offender,” he replied with a 
sigh. 
“Indeed! her ladyship does not think so, 
however! She is in town, at my house; will 
you permit me to bring her here?” 
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“Why, why, do the ulations of this 
place admit of females coming?” he asked, 
with a puzzled air, ding to ask in a 
breath, “has any thing further transpired?” 

“Nothing,” 1 replied, not knowing to what 
he alluded. 

“Will she be calm?” 

“Why otherwise, sir Henry?” 

“Or object to your being present all the 
while?” 

“No, I am sure she will not!” 

“Mind, I cannot bear her to bring any 
bells with her!” 

“Rely upon it, sir Henry, you shall not be 
annoyed.” 

“Well, then I beg you will leave me for 
the present, that I may prepare for the inter- 
view. Had we not better engage a short 
hand writer to attend? You know she might 
say something of moment.” 

“We will see that every thing is arran 
In two hours’ time, sir Henry, then, you will 
be prepared?” 

He bowed, resumed his pen, and I with- 
drew. There seemed little to be apprehended 
from the interview, provided he retained his 
present humor, and Lady Anne could over- 
come her agitation, and control her feelings. 
On returning home, I found her ladyship had 
risen, and was sitting with my wile in tears, 
but more composed than I had left her. I 
told her ow calm and contented sir Henry 
appeared, and the satisfaction with which he 
received the proposal of her visit; she clas 
her hands together, and assured me, with a 
faint hysteric laugh, how very happy she 
was! Presently she began to convince me 
that I need be under no apprehension for her, 
and repeated her conviction that she should 
preserve a perfect composure in sir Henry’s 
presence, over and over again, with such in- 


ee cuded in -viotent tit 


ereasing ay 
of hysterics. My heart heavily misgave me 
for the event of the interview; however, there 
was nothing for it but to try the experiment. 

About six o’clock, her ladyship, together 
with her sister, Lady Julia ——, who had 
been hastily summoned from the country, 
and Mr Courthrope, drove with me to the 
Somerfield House. They were all shown 
into the drawing room, where Dr Y. and I 
left them, that we might prepare his patient 
for the visit. Dr Y. saw no objection to the 
whole party being admitted; so, in a mo- 
ment’s time, we introdnced the wretched 
couple to one another. 

“Ah, Henry!” exclaimed Lady Anne, the 
moment she saw him, rushing into his arms, 
where she lay fora while, silent and motion- 
less. I suspect she had fainted. 

“Julia, is that you? How are you?” inquired 
the baronet, with an easy air, still holding his 
wife in his arms. She sobbed violently. 
“Hush Anne, hush!” he whispered. “You 
must be calm; —or allow no noise here of any 
kind. They will order you to leave the 
room! Besides, you disturb me, so that I 
shall never be able to get through the inter- 
view!” All this was said with the coolest 
composure; as if he were quite unconscious 
of being the object of his wife’s agonizing 

ntions. er sobs, however, became 
and louder. “Silence, Anne!” said 
net, sternly; “this is foolish!” Her 
tantly fell from around him, for she 
ooned, and I bore her from the room, 
g the others to continue till my return. 
n restored my suffering patient by a 
tent draught of sal volatile, and enabled af 
once more to return to her husband’s 
ence. We were all seated; but conversation 
languished. ; 

“It is now my bitter duty,” said the baro- 
net, with a serious air, breaking the oppres- 
sive , “to explain the whole mystery. 
Have you firmness, Anne, to bear it?” She 
nodded; “And in the presence of so many 
persons?” Again she nodded; to speak was 
impossible. ; 

“Perhaps we had better leave?” said I. 

“No, not one of you, unless you wish. The 
more witnesses of truth the better,” replied 
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the baronet, proceeding with much solemnity 
of manner, “I am not—I never was—a dis- 
honorable man; yet I fear it will be difficult 
to persuade you to believe me, when you 
shall have heard all. The dreadful secret, 
however, must come out; I feel that my recent 
conduct requif@s explanation; that disguise 
is no longer practicable, or availing. The 
hand of God has brought me hither, and is 
heavy upon me; you see before you a wretch 
whom He has marked with a curse heavier 
than that of Cain!” 

He paused for a moment, and turned over 
the leaves of his manuscript, as if preparing 
to read from them. We all looked and lis- 
tened with unfeigned astonishment. There 
was something about his manner that posi- 
tively made me begin to doubt the fact of his 
insanity, and I was almost prepared to hear 
him acknowledge that for some mysterious 
purpose or another, he had but been feigning 
madness, Lady Anne, pale and motionless 
asa statue, sat near him, her eyes riveted 
upon him with a dreadful expression of blend- 
ed fondness, agony and apprehension. 

“Behold, then, in me,” continued sir Henry, 
in a stern under tone—‘‘an Impostor. The 
world will soon ring with the story; friends 
will despise me; the house of commons will 
repudiate me; relatives will disown me; my 
wife even,” raising his eyes towards her, 
“will forsake me. I am no baronet,” he 
paused; he was evidently @friving to stifle 
strong emotions; “I have no right either to 
the title which I have disgraced; the fortune 
which I have wantonly squandered; the hand 
I have dishonored.” His lips, despite his ef- 
forts at compression, quivered, and his cheeks 
turned ashy pale. ‘But I take God to wit- 
ness, that at the time of my marriage with 
this noble Jady,”: pointing with a trembling 
hand to Lady Anne, “I knew not what I know 
now about this matter, that another was en- 
titled to stand in my place, and enjoy the 
wealth and honors; what, does it not, then, 
confound you all?” he inquired, finding that 
we neither looked nor uttered surprise at 
what he said; “Nothing like agitation at the 
confession? Is itthen, no news? Are you all 
prepared for it?’ Has, then, my privacy, my 
confidence, been violated? How is this, Lady 
Anne?” he pursued with increasing vehe- 
mence: “Tell me, Lady Anne, is it you who 
have done this?” ‘The poor lady forced a 
faint emilo into her pallid features, as of fond 
incredulity. “Ha! cockatrice! away,” he 
shouted, springing from his chair, and pacing 
about the room in violent agitation, Lady 
Anne, witha faint shriek was borne out of 
the room a second time insensible. 

“Yes,” continued the baronet, in a high 
tone, regardless of the presence of his keeper, 
whom his violence hurried back into the 
room, “that false woman has betrayed me to 
disgrace and ruin! She has possessed herself 
of my fatal secret, and turned it to my de- 
struction! But for her it might have slept 
hitherto! Ha! this is the secret that has so 
long lain rankling at my heart; blighted my 
reason; driving me to crime; making my 
companion the Devil, the great fiend himself, 
and Hell all around me! Oh, I am choked! I 
am burnt up! I cannot bear it! What, Dr Y., 
have you nothing to say to me, now you haye 
secured me in your toils? Are you leagued 
with Lady Anne? Lady! she will preserve her 

title, but it will be attached to the name of a 
villain! Ah! what will become of me? Speak, 
Doctor ,” addressing me, who had re- 
turned to whisper to Mr Courthrope, “speak 
to me.” . 

“While you are raving thus, it would be 
useless, sir Henry ——-,” 








Anne’s intimate friends, returned from the 


attention that delicacy and affection 
suggest. What now was the situation of 
tlus once happy, this once brilliant, this once 
envied couple! Sir Henry, in @ madhouse; 
er Anne, heart broken, and, like Rachel, 
“refusing*to be comforted!” All splendor 
faded; the sweets of wealth, rank, refinement, 
loathed! What a commentary on the lan- 
guage of the royal sufferer in scripture;— 
“And in my prosperity, I said, I shall never 
be moved. Lord, by thy favor thou hast 
made my mountain to stand strong; thou 
didst hide thy face, and I was troubled.” 

The ravings of sir Henry, on the occasion 
last mentioned, of course passed away from 
my recollection, with many other of his in- 
sane extravagances, till they were suddenly 
revived by the following paragraph in a morn- 
ing paper, which some days afterwards I read 
breathlessly and incredulously: 

“We understand that the es- 
trangement, both from reason y, of 
a once popular and accomplished baronet, is 
at length discovered to be connected with 
some extraordinary disclosures made to him 
some time ago concerning the tenure by 
which he at present enjoys all his large es- 
tates, and the title, as it is contended, wrong- 
fully. The new claimant, who it is said, has 
not been long in this country, and is in com- 
paratively humble circumstances, has intrust- 
ed the prosecution of his rights to an emin- 
ent solicitor, who it is whispered, has at 
length shaped his client’s case in a form fit 
for the investigation of a court of law; and a 
very formidable case, we hear, it is reported 
will be made out. Ifitshould be successful, 
the present unfortunate possessor, in addition 
to being stripped of all he holds inthe world, 
will have to account for several hundred 
thousand pounds. The extensive and distin- 
guished connections of sir , have, we 
understand, been thrown into the utmost 
consternation, and have secured, at an enor- 
mous expense, the highest legal assistance 
in the country.”. 

Wonder, pity, alarm, perplexity, by turns 
assailed me, on reading this extraordinary 
annunciation, which squared with every word 
uttered by the baronet on the occasion I have 
alluded to, and which we considered the mere 
hallucination ofa madman, Could, then, this 
dreadful, this mysterious paragraph, have any 














“Sir Henry! Do you, then, dare to mock 
me to my face?” He paused, stopped 
before me, and seemed meditating to stri 
me, Dr Y. came beside me, and the w 
madman instantly turned on his b 
walked to another part of the room. 
he commenced walking to and fro, his 
folded, and muttered, “the commons, I su 
pose, will be impeaching me; ha, ha, ha! 
thus ends sir Henry Harleigh, baronet, mem- 
ber for the county of ! Ah, ha, ha! What 
will X. and Y. and Z.,” namingywell known 
individuals in the lower house, “what will 
they say to this! What will my constituents 
say! They will give me a public @itner 
again! The pride of the county will be there 
to meet me!” 

Mr Courthrope caused Lady Anne and her 
sister, as soon as the former could be remo- 
ved with safety, to be conveyed to his own 
residence which they reached, happily, at the 


















same time that Mrs Courthrope, one of Lady 


foundation in fact? Was it this that had sha- 
ken, and finally overturned, sir Henry’s un- 
derstanding? And did lady Anne know it? 
Good God, what was to become of them? 
Would this forthwith become the topic of 
conversation and discussion, and my misera 

ble patients be dragged from the sacred re- 
treats of sorrow and suffering, to become the 
subjects of general inquiry and speculation? 
Alas, by how slight a tenure does man hold 
the highest advantages of life! 

I had proposed calling at Mr Courthrope’s 
that day to see lady Anne. I should possi- 
bly have an opportunity, therefore, of ascer- 
taining whether this newly discovered calam- 
ity constituded an ingredjent in the “perilous 
stuff” which weighed up6n her heart. 

What an alteration had a fortnight worked 
on lady Anne. In her bed chamber, when I 
entered, were her sister, lady Julia, Mrs Cour- 
thrope and her muid; the latter of whom was 
propping up her mistress in bed, with pillows. 
Ifow wan her once lovely face; how wasted 
her figure! There was a tearless agony in her 
eye, a sorrowful resignation in her counten- 
ance, that spoke feelingly the 


“Cruel grief that hacked away her heart 
Unseen, unknown of others! 


“And what intelligence do you bring from 
rfield'to day, Doctor?” she whispered, 
ying to my inquiries about her 


not seen him to day but Ff hear 
inues calm. His hodily health 
nable.” 

orable sign?” she inquired 
ig her head as though she knew 





tot n . 
_ “It may be, and it may not, according to 
Pea ae But how is your ladyship to 
ay? 

“Oh, so much better! I really feel gettin 
quite strong; don’t youthink so, Julia?” sai 
the feeble sufferer. Lady Julia sighed in si- 
lence. 

“I shall be able to get about in a few days,” 
continued lady Anne, “‘and then, don’t beso 
angry, Julia! once at Somerfield, I, I know 
I shall revive again! I know I shall die if 
you do not give me my way. Do, dear 





country, to pay her suffering relative ens 
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doctor,” her snowy attenuated 
ized and compressed my bh 
suade them to be reasonable! Y 
think how they torment me about it. ~ 
don’t know what my feelings are,” she 
utter no more, I endeavored to pacify her 
with a general protmise, that if she would 
keep herself from ing for a fortnight and 
was then sufficiently recovered, I would en- 
deavor to bring about what she wished. 

“Poor sir Henry,” said I, after a pause, ad- 
dressing lady Julia, “takes strange notions 
into his head,” 

“Indeed he does!” she replied, sadly; 
‘what new delusion has made its appearance?’ 

“Oh, nothing new; he adheres to the belief 
that he is not the true baronet, that he has 
no title to the fortune he holds!” No one made 
any reply; and I felt infinitely chagrined and 
embarrassed on account of having alluded to 
it. I mentioned another subject, but in vain. 

“Doctor, you must know it to be true, that 
there is who claims our fortune!” 
whis Lady Anne, a few minutes after- 
wards. I endeavored to smile it off. 

“You smile, Doctor; but my poor husband 
found it no smiling.” She sobbed hysterically. 
“And what if it is true,” she continued, “that 
we are beggars—that my child—oh!-I could 
bear it all, if my poor Henry” her lips con- 
tinued moving, without uttering 7 sound; 
and it was plain she had fainted. bitterly 
regretted mentioning the subject; but we had 
frequently talked about other crotchets of sir 
Henry’s by his lady’s bedside, without calling 
forth any particular emotion on her part. 
No allusion of any kind had been since made 
to the topics about which sir Henry raved on 
the last occasion of Lady Anne’s seeing him, 
by any member of the family, and I thought 
my mentioning it would prove either that 
Lady Anne was in happy ignorance of the 
circumstance, or that they constituted a chief 
source of her wasting misery. The latter, 
alas! proved to be the case. She lay for some 
minutes rather like a delicate waxen figure 
before us, than actual flesh and blood. Never 
did I see any one fade so rapidly; but what 
anguish had con hers fora long period! And 
this poor wasted sufferer was relying upon 
being the nurse of her husband in a fortnight’s 
time! Oh, cruel delusion! I left her, apprehen- 
sive that when matters assumed a more favo- 
rable aspect, a fortnight would see her more 
than half way towards the grave. 

“Doctor,” whispered Lady Julia to me, as I 
descended the stairs, “have you,seen that 
frightful paragraph in this day’s newspaper?” 

“T have, my lady—and” 

“So has my poor sister!” interrupted her 
ladyship. ‘We generally read over the 
newspapers before they are shown to her, as 
she insists on seeing them, but this morning 
it unfortunately happened that Sims took it 
up to her at once, Poor girl! she soon saw 
the fatal paragraph, and I thought she would 
have died.” 

“Indeed, indeed, my lady, I never can for- 
give myself,” said I wringing my hands, 

“Nay, Doctor, you are wrong. I am glad 
you have broken the ice; she must be talked 
to on the subject, but we dared not begin.” 

ba how long has her ladyship known 
of it?” 

“I believe about six months after sir Henry 
became alarmed about it; for, at first, he dis- 
believed it, and paid no attention to it what- 
ever. He was never aware, however, that 
she knew the secret source of his anxiety and 
illness; and as she saw him so bent on con- 
cealing it from her, she thought it more 
dent to acquiesce. Fancy, Doctor, y 
poor sister, must have suffered! Sh 
noblest creature in the world, and e@ 
borne that which has almost killed 
band, and quite destroyed his reason. 
ple have noticed often his strange m 3 
and circulated a hundred stories to the dis- 
credit of both, which Anne has endured with- 
out a murmur, often when her heart was near 
breaking. Alas, I am afraid she will sink at 
last.” She hurried from me, overcome by her 
emotions, and I drove off, not much less op- 
pressed myself. 

During the next few weeks, I visited, al- 
most daily, both sir Henry and lady Anne, It 
was a dreadful period for the former, whose 
malady broke out into the most violent par- 
oxysms, rendering necessary restraints of a 
very severe character. Who could have be- 
lieved that he was looking on the once gay, 
handsome, agcomplished, gifted baronet, in 
the howling iac, whom I once or twice 
shuddered to see chained to a staple in the 



















his head close shaven, his eyes bloodshot and 
staring, his mouth distorted, uttering the most 
tremendous imprecations! I cannot deseribe 
the emotions that agitated me as I passed 
from this frightful figure, to the bedside of 
the peaceful declining sufferer, his wife, 
buoying her up from time to time with ac- 
counts of his improvement. How I trembled 
as I told the falsehood! ; 

Sir Henry’s bodily health continued to im- 
prove; his flesh remained firm; the wilder pa- 
roxyms ceased, and soon assumed a mitigat- 
ed form. In his eye was the expression of 
settled insanity. 1 confess I began to think 
with the experienced Dr Y. that there was 
little reasonable hope of recovery. His case 
assumed a different aspect almost daily. He 
wandered on from delusion to delusion, each 
absurder than the other, and more tenaciously 
retained. On one occasion, after great boist- 
erousness, he became suddenly calm, called 
for twenty quires of foolscap, and commenced 
writing rom ing to night, withtnt in- 
termision, except for his meals, This, how- 
ever, remained with him fernearly 3 weeks; 
and the result proved to be a speech for the 
house of commons, vindicating his alleged 
ill treatment of lady Anne, and his claims to 
his title and estates! It must have tien near- 
ly a fortnight to deliver. He insisted on his 
keeper, a ae easy tempered phlegmatic fel- 
low, hearing him read the whole—a good oc- 
cupation for a week—when the baronet tired 
m the middle of his task. He always paused 
on my entrance; and when I once requested 
him to proceed in my presence, he declined, 
with a great air ofoffended dignity. I sev- 
eral times introducéd the name ef lady Anne, 
curious to see its effect upon him; he heard 
it with indifference, only observing, “that he 
had formed a plan about her which would not 
a little astonish certain persons.” _I repre- 
sented her feebleness—her emaciation. Ile 
said coldly, that he was sorry for it, but she 
had brought it upon herself quoting the words, 
“Thus even handed justice,” &c. He adopted 
a mode of dress that was remarkably ridicu- 
lous, and often provoked me to laughter, in 
spite of myself—a suit of tightly fitting jack- 
et and pantaloons, made of green baise, with 
silk stockings and pumps. His figure was very 
elegant and well proportioned, but in this cos- 
tume, and with his hair cut close upon his 
head, looked most painfully absurd. This 
was sir Henry Harleigh, beronet, M. P. 
the county of ... husband jof the be 


and owner of a splendid fortiyne. Thus hab- 
ited, I have surprised him, mownted on a table 
in the corner of his room, harenguing his 
quiet keeper, with all the vehemenee of par- 
liamentary oratory, and on my entrancé, “i 
would sneak down with the silliest air o 
schoolboy shame! He became very trac 
table, took his meals regularlyy@nd walked 
about in a secluded part of'the eT. 
out being mischievous, or attempting to es- 
cape. And who shall say that he was not 
happy? Barring a degradation of which only 
others were sensible, what had he to ‘rouble 
him? Where in this respect lay the difference 
between sir Henry, wandering from delusion 
to delusion, revelling in variety, and the poet, 
who always lives in a world of dreams and 
fancies all his own? 

And lady Anne, the beautiful, the once 
lively lady Anne was drooping daily! Alas, in 
what a situation were husband and wife! 
could not help likening them to a noble tree 
wreathed with the graceful, the affectionate 












wall, or fastened down on an iron fixed chair 





- | ivy, and blasted by lightning-rending the one; 


mder, and withering the other. For soi 
ith it Beemed. Lady Anne was evident! 
in pr her sorrows. All the attention 

y family, backed by the fond sym~ 
pops of friends;” even the conso 
religion, seemed alike unavailing! 
[To be concluded. | / 


Home.—Home can never be transferrd®> 
never repeated in the experience of an in¢'- 
vidual. The place consecrated by patery al 
love; by the innocence and sports of chilého®¢; 
by the first acquaintance with nature; by 1j0k- 
ing the heart to the visible creation; is,t 
only home. There is a living and breat 








ble functions of the soul. It sees, and 
and enjoys, without the ministry of / gros® 
material substance.—Hope Leslie. 


London wit is like gas, which ligh#s at & 
touch, and at a touch can be extinguis/bed. 





lady Anne, master of most ccomplishments, 









LITERARY INQUIRER: DEVOTED TO LIT 








SITTO, THE WARRIOR OF 
THE WASHPELONG. 


. BY MORRIS MATTSON,. 


Through what is now one of the western 


states, about halfa century ago, there roam- 
ed a small band of aborigines, who were the 
terror of the neighboring whites. They were, 
altogether, not more than fifty in number, 
consisting entirely of those, who, actuated by 
a restless and warlike spirit, were at contin- 
ual enmity with the less enterprising and 
turbulent brethren of their tribe, and accord- 
ingly formed themselves into a band of reck- 
less desperadoes. Sagitto, by common con- 


sent, was elected their war chief. He was 
chosen, perhaps, partly for his unwavering 
intrepidity; and partly, because ha was known 


to $ extraordinary prudence and fore- | they 


sig Sagitto was by no means one of the 
worst of men, Although bold, Song, ont 
oftentimes merciless, yet there was a loitir 
and grandeur in his character, that partially 
obseared every evil passion of his nature. 
His muscular and proportioned frame—his 
haughty and majestic stride—his manly and 
prepossessing feutures—all seemed to pro- 
claim that he might be fashioned for some 
noble and exalted purpose. Over his follow- 
ers he ised a strange and unbounded in- 
fluence. “His occasional severity only ten- 
ded to increase their admiration and love. 
They looked upon him as a superior being, in- 
vested with the entire contro! of their destiny; 
and Sagitto, shrewd and penetrating as he 
was, lost not the advantage of their credulity. 
He taught them to believe that the very ele- 
ments were obedient to his command; and it 
was a tradition among them, that at one time, 
when surrounded by his enemies, he had re- 
treated to the top of a mountain—ard, lo! the 
heavens were overspread with clouds, and 
Sagitto, in his terrible and vindictive wrath, 

rasping the hissing and angry lightnings, 
farled them over the earth, scathing and 
destroying all within his reach. And, when 
the storm had passed away, a thousand corses 
were scattered along the wilderness. So 
much for the traditions of a simple, confiding, 
and romantic race. 

We were speaking of Sagitto’s influence 
over his little tribe of seminoles. At the wa- 
ving of his hand, they were silent as death. A 
single whisper, and their battleaxes were 

* gleaming in every direction; and then yells 

whoops passed through the everlasting 

/ Bes, like the Youti blasts of the equinox. 

ir retreat was in a narrow pass, between 

two mountains that terminated abruptly on 

the Missouri river. They were continually 

at warfare with the white settlements; more, 

perhaps, for the sake of plunder, than a desire 

of shedding of blood. But asthey frequently 

met with opposition, a contest, of course, 

would ensue, which too often terminated in 
their complete success. 

The Washpelong believed that there was 
little probability of their hidingplace being 
discoyered. In this they were mistaken. 
Some incidental circumstances led to their 
detection. It was ascertained that their re- 
sort could be approached from the river. 
Boats were got in readiness, and a large be 
dy of veteran marksmen were prepared to 
commence the attack, They chose a tempes- 
tuous night, when, believed, the Indians 


would not be upon their guard. In landing, | po 


almost in breathless silence, anarrow wh 
by them, They stood, for a moment, 
moved, Another—another, and anof! 
Still they were silent. They could seé no 
object through the darkness of midnight. At 
length an arrow struck one of the advent 
rers in the temple; he gave a loud 

and fell dead upon the spot. Ag 
was fired, and the supposed sen 

in the agonies of death, The 
drawn up on the shore, prepared 
The breathing of the wo 
was now distinctly heard 
it appeared as thou might be unsuccess- 
fully endeavori regain his feet, One 
of the men his way throngh the un- 
derwood, about fifty yards from the 

and disc his musket. This s 

though dangerous to the individual, had the 
desired effect. The Indians directed their 


attention to this quarter, and the noise occa- | } 


sioned by the movement, gave the whites a 
momentary advantage. Several volleys were 
instantly fired, and, as it was supposed, not 
entirely without effect. They were, howev- 
er, too well acquainted with the subtle enemy 
with whom the¥ had to contend, to remain 
any longer exposed, and consequently retreat- 
ed immediately to their boats, 





























The hostility between Sagitto’s tribe 
rs (or hoosiers) was now of 
y character. The latter, who 

ssors, made active preparations 
to defend lves from an en = 

had e reason to appre » wou 

men tcnene Fer this purpose, every house 
was plentifully supplied with arms and am- 
munition; but when they.fancied their secu- 
rity the test, they became, in a brief hour, 
the victims of their enemies. 

They were surprised during the night, and 
before they could make any effectual resist- 
ance, the whole village was on fire. It is un- 
necessary to describe the conflagration, plun- 
der, and havoc of that fearful night. The red 
men were determined to avenge the apes 
had sustained; and the result can eas! 
be imagined. But few, very few of the vil- 
lagers escaped. ‘Those who quit their dwel- 
lings were slaughtered upon the spot. House 
after house was burnt to the ground, until 
they were nearly all consumed. There was 
yet one, standing alone, to which the fire was 
just communicated. The roof was beginning 
to blaze. The infuriated Washpelong imme- 
diately assembled around it, pre to cut 
off every possible retreat of its inmates. 
Whata spectacle was here presented! the fien- 
dish countenances of the assailants, each ea- 
ger for his prey, looked not unlike so many 
statues of bronze, as they stood, gazing in- 
tently upon the conflagration, ready to glut 
the murderous tomahawk with the blood of 
those who might have the hardihood to fly. 
Suddenly the casement of a window flew open 
and a female appeared, as if in the act of lea- 
ping to the earth. While she remained for 
a moment in this position, she was entirely 
enveloped in a sheet of flame. She sprang 
forward, and fell prostrate upon the ground. 
A dozen battleblades gleamed in the livid 
and sickly light, above her beautiful head. 

“Hold!” wildly exclaimed Sagitto, rushing 
among them. They all fell back without a 
murmur. 

“The Great Spirit is angry!” continued 
Sagitto, as he caught up the female in his 
arms. For a moment he looked intently 
upon her features, and a tear stole down his 
swarthy cheek. Her:senses returned, and 
she was carried away a captive by the war 
chief. He gave her the name of Orania, and 
bestowed upon her every ‘apesery attention, 
It was a long time beft ne could be recon- 
ciled to her lot, but at she grew content- 
ed and even cheerful. Sagitto instructed 
her in his @wn language; and under his di- 
rection, she acquired the art of decorating her 

rson according to the peculiar fashion of 

is tribe. Her habits were at length almost 
entirely assimilated with those of the Indians; 
and as the reader has, perhaps, already anti- 
cipated, she became the bride of Sagitto. 
Her young affections were entirely his—she 
loved him with all a woman’s fondness, He, 
strange as it may appear, was the only object 
before whom she bowed in adoration, lis 
image was shrined too deeply in her heart, 
ever to be obscured. Ifhe was thoughtful 
gloomy, she was never satisfied until she 
d inspired him with cheerfulness and good 
She was as a ministring angel ever 
dy to soften his rugged sorrows. For 
ars she has sat in the pale light of the moon, 
ing out her soul in all the fervor and elo- 
fence of song to charm away the Manitou 


and 


“Ol Tae the bosom of her devoted lord. 


ve months, only, had elapsed during their 
atrimonial existence, when Sagitto and his 
lowers were drawn into another contest 
whites, Orania remained at home. 
pnce of nearly a whole summer, 
nd himself obliged to fight a des- 
le. His enemies were very strong, 

but little hope of success. Still 
noalternative. The contest com- 
menced; but it was of short duration, The 
whites, actuated by a revengeful spirit, pres- 
sed madly on their foes, and overpowered 
them in an instant. Sagitto was their priso- 
ner. He and the remnant of his band were 
securely bound. That night, they encamped 
upon a hill, At t, the followning day, 
the prisoners were to be shot. Thenext mor- 
ning, Sagitto was upon his feet. He was 
inst a tree, to which he had been 
fastened by his captors. He was silent and me- 
ditative. He communed eatirely with his own 
thoughts. For a long time, he had been ga- 
zing towards the east. His abstraction was 
observed by Colonel N——one of the princi- 
pal officers, who approached him. 

“What do you see?” haasked with a ten- 
der solicitude peculiar to this excellent man. 












ERATURE A 





















n,” significantly epli 
“A mountain? And why do you look upon 
it so earnestly?” 
“It is my home. In the moon of flowers,* 
many years ago, ! burnt one of sane villages, 
y 


“A 1 ntai 





We took sealps. One daugh- 
ters Icarriedaway. She was ‘as the 
ja, and her voice sweeter than the 
80) . She is my wife.” 
you wish to see her?” 
“Y. Lam to die? Would a paleface see 


the wife of his bosom, before he goes to the 

Great Spirit?” 

is a will send for her to the Camp,” said 
ol. peceume.. 

“No,” cried the chief with emotion. “She 
is your enemy. She wears the red paint.t+ 
She is terrible as the hissing of the Great Ser- 

t! Are you mad? would you take away 

r life? I would talk to her in my own wee- 

wam. 

“The fox, if it once escapes, never returns,” 
said the officer. 

“The pale faces talk with their own hearts. 
A chief would not di his tribe with a 
lie. The Great Spirit would be offended, 
Why do — doubt? Was leyer guilty of 
deceit? Bid me go free. Tell me, without as- 
king a pledge, that I am no Jonger your pri- 
soner. And what would I do? Would I bury 
the tomahawk? Would I forget my wrongs? 
Would I quietly smoke the calumet of peace? 
Would your midnight slumbers be undistur- 
bed? no! The warwhoop should ring in your 
ears. Our knives would reek with your blood, 
and our mantles be covered with your scalps, 
But if I depart, with the — to return, 
rely on my word. Shall I go?” 

The chief was unbound. 

“An hour before sunset,” said col. N——, 
“vou will hear the sound of the war drum. 
This will be the signal for your return,” 

Sagitto walked slowly away. Ina few 
moments he was lost among the trees, He 
journeyed on to the house of Orania. She 
met him in the forest where she was gather- 
ing flowers. She beheld her long absent 
lord, and flew to his embrace. 

“Oh, Sagitto, you have at last returned. 
My heart is full of joy. But yor were un- 
kind, very unkind, to leave me so long. Oh, 

had such a fearful dream! I thought you 
were dead, and that I was scattering flowers 
upon your grave. Are you well? Do not 
frown upon me, How mournful you Jook, 
Will you not kiss me, Sagitto? There! once 
more. Now, are you better? Ifyou would 
smile—but for a moment!” 

“Oranio!” said the chief, after a long pause, 
“a messenger of the Great Spirit has whis- 
pered to you the truth. Yourdream istrue. 
1 am doomed to death by your white breth- 
ren.” 

“What madness is this? Are you not with 
your dear Orania? ‘Tell me the truth? The 
white men doom you to death? They dare 
not doit! By the great and good Walconda!t 
I repeat, they dare not do it!” 

“Orania, you are deceived. I am their 
prisoner. I pledged my word to return an 
hour before sunset.” 

“Then there must be no yjolation of prom- 
ises. But I willaccom you-™ You shall 
not perish alone. I will show the pale faces 
that I have no woman’s heart.” e chief 
clasped his bride still close® to reast, 
and for a long time they were consci@ps only 
of each other’s presence, ~ 

A little before the appointed honr, they 
were both in sight of their enemy’s camp.— 
The drum beat. This was the signa) for 
Sagitto’s appearance. Every eye was look- 
ing anxiously around, He walked fo 
with a bold and majestic step. i 
upon his arm. In col, N ,t 
ing officer, she recognized her br 
she mede not known the secret. 
not the acquaintance of those 
paring to shed ber husban 
ooked upon all present, wi 
len indifference, She 
tions; for the paint, with 
customed to daub her face, 
haps, @ surmise as to the reality o 
son. Sagitto and his wife were ordered to 
take their stations at the western extremity 
of the camp. The six other Indian prisoners 
were led out, and placed at a distance of 
about fifty- yards. A body of twenty men, 
armed with muskets, advanced in regular or- 
tood before them. The word was 
they fired. The work of death 

* May is called by the Indians the moon of flowers. 
* {An of war. {The Supreme Being. 
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he | was complete. One of the unhapp: srestehes 







































sprung several feet into the air. Col, N—— 
approached the chief, who bad been locking, 
unmoved, upon this scene of slaughter, 

“You see,” he said, “the dreadful extrem- 
ity to which we are sometimes driven.” 

“I see,” replied the chieg i. 

“Are you ready?” 

“Ready! he answered. Sagitto embraced 
his wife, and took his stand near the spot 
where his followers had just been offered up 
to the vengeance of his usurpers, A dozen 
muskets were leveled at his mn. Col. 
N—— stood at a distance, with his sword 
drawn, ready to pronounce the word “fire.” 
Orania walked boldly forward, and clutched 
him violently by the arm, 

“Hold!” she cried, “or a sister’s curse 
shall rest upon you forever!” 

ot oman, away! I know you not,” he re- 

ied. 

R “But you shall know me,” she exclaimed, 
and in a spirit of phrenzy she tore off the or- 
naments of her person, and spoke confusedly 
and hurriedly of a hundred different circum- 
stances, that tended to prove her his only 
sister, The evidence was irresistible; and 
he paused a moment to receive her embrace. 
Still he was inexorable to his purpose. The 
chief was represented to be the husband of 
his sister; but in this, according to the sum- 
mary code of frontier warfare, he could find 
no reason why he should not be dealt with 
as his crimes déserved. He lifted his hand 
as a signal for the men to fire, while Orania 
hung convulsively about iis neck to prevent, 
if possible, the fatal command. It was too 
late. A moment, and Sagitto was no more. 

Orania survived him but a few months.— 
She returned to her kindred race; but she 
languished away like the autumnal flower. 
The spell, that bound her to the earth, was 
broken, The birds had lost their melody— 
the moon, and the stars, their lustre—and the 
rivers and mountains no longer had a charm; 
and when the light of Pankannewah* glowed 
over the silent midnight, and the dancing 
spiritst arose from the bosom of the aretic 
zone, the unhappy Orania departed to the 
land of dreams.—JVorth American Mag. 

“Ursa Major. The Aurora Borealis. 





Farry Oprmions 1x Poxrrican Economy, 
—“Ah! that’s what I design to convey,” said 
the silver king. “It is the age less of paper 
money than paper government; the press is 
the true bank.” The lord treasurer of the 
English fairies pricked up his ears at the 
word “bank,” for he was the Attwood of the 
fairies; he had a favorite plan of making mo- 
ney out of bulrushes, and had written four 
large bees’ wings full upon the true nature 
of capital.— Bulwer’s Pilgrims of the Rhine. 





Liperty.—Shame! that any should be 
found to speak lightly of liberty, whose worth 
is so testified—whose benefits are so numer- 
ous and so rich. Moralists have praised it 
—poets have sung it—patriots and martyrs 
have died for it. As a temporal blessing, it 
is beyond all comparison and above all praise. 
Itis the air we breathe—the food we eat—the 
raiment that clothes us—the sun that enlight- 
ens, and vivifies, and gladdens all on whom 
it shines. Without it, what are honors and 
riches, and all similar endowments?—They 
are the trappings of a hearse—they are the 
garnishings of a sepulchre; and with it the 
crust of bread and the cup of water, and the 
lowly hovel, and the barron rock, are luxuries 
which it teaches and enables us to rejoice in. 
He who knows what liberty is, and can be 
glad and happy when plaeed under a tyrant’s 
caprice, is like the mip who can laugh and 
in merry mood at the grave, where he has 
posited all that should have been dear- 
is heart. What is slavery, and what 
? It darkens and degrades the iatel- 
yses the hand of industry—it is 
her of agonizing fears and of sullen 
it crushes the spirit of the bold— 
ves the doctrines, it contradicts the 
, it resists the power, it sets at defi- 


r, and the murderer, and the tomb, of vir- 
tue—and eigher blasts the felicity of those 
over, who’ domineers, or forces them to 
lief from their sorrows in the grati- 










fic and the mirth, and the madness of 


the ing hour, 





There isone moment when illnature sin~ 
cerely repents—the moment when it sees pi~ 
ty felt for its victim. 

Be certain that.he who has betrayed thee 
once will betray thee again. 

, 


ay oh 


sanctions, of religion—it is the temp- ~ 





































Orgaal. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF READING. 
The United States is so abundant in sour- 
ces of information at the present period, es- 
pecially, that I may assert without fear of 
contradiction, noone is so destitute in his 
pecuniary circumstances, asto be unable to 
command means for securing to himself a 
sofficient supp of standard and periodical 
intelligence. For the een of this lau- 
dable and highly useful cbject, the attention 
ofthe government has been excited, and the 
treasury has poured forth its stores, In 
section of the country of considerable 
population, presses have been established 
weekly, publishing among the inhabitants 
not only the current news of the day, but 
likewise information of a solid and practical 
nature. A portion of their columns always 
exhibits a variety of matter;—sketches of 
biography—history,; etc.—the principles of 
science, and articles illustrative of some in- 
teresting subject. The terms of these jour- 
nals are generally extremely liberal, and so 
lew that the most penurious, if the least 
spark of self respect remains, cannot mur- 
mur. Besides these, in every city, there are 
one or more periodicals printed devoted par- 
ticularly to literature, of a larger form, and 
containing more matter than the ordinary 
miscellaneous papers of the day. In these 
reservoirs the talented authors of our land 
contribute the productions @f their genius, 
and deposit the offspring oftheir imagina- 
tion; and from them are continually flowing 
a stream of pleasing, profitable, and amusing 
information. But we are not confined even 
to this extensive field of knowledge, in calcu- 
lating the advantages for reading of which 
our happy land is the possessor, Books of 
every description—histories, novels, lives of 
eminent individuals, works on scientific top- 
ics, the inspired effusions of the muses, trav- 
els, volumnious writings on politica] econo- 
my, systems, manuals and compendiums, 
are daily issuing from the press in vast and 
surprising numbers—almost deluging the 
country with information, and conducting the 
soul refreshing waters of the Pierrian spring 
into every cottage and haynlet in the republic. 
T'o use a strong expression, it would require 
an effort to avoid becoming acquainted with 
at least the seminal principles of science, and 
the prominent features of modern literature. 
Irepeat the sentiment, he who would ab- 
stain from the river of knowledge, when ac- 
cess may be had to it with so much facility, 
developes adegrce of insensibility to the af- 
fairs of the mind deserving the appellation of 
brutish; or if restrained by miserly motives, 
a most disgusting and pitiful penuriousness. 
Such a course of conduct might be compared 
to the supreme folly of one, who, when suf- 
fering the extremities of thirst, would dash 
from his parched lips the cool and reviving 
draught just dipped from the babbling foun- 
tain, because perchance, it might cost a 
trifle. But there are, and will always be, in 
every community, a few whose souls are so 
completely absorbed by selfishness and thirst 
for gain, or are so dead to subjects involving 
the interests of the understanding, that the 
immense and exhaustless fountains of learn- 
ing erected by enterprise and supplied by 
genius, afford them no benefit because entire- 
ly neglected. They had rather lay upon 
their beds of straw, and count the bags of 
gold scattered before them, than expend a 
farthing of their treasure in the purchase of 
means which would result in lasting benefit 
to themselves, in whatever capacity they 
might be called to act. But these individuals 


rience, But even without this adventitious 
aid, we could find it clearly existing in the 
testimony of our reason. 

The idea has been ted so many times 
as to become proverbial, that a book itself is 
company toa man in solitude. Inthe track- 
less deserts of Africa—upon the cloud cap- 
ped summit of the Alps—in the wide and 
gloomy regions of polar snow, in the desert- 
ed forest, or at the silent hour of midnight, 
an interesting novel can divert the mind from 
the gloomy scenes around it, or amanimated 
poem call in its painful wanderi over the 
still—dismal face of nature. The effect of 
these dumb, yet social, companions we have 
all individually felt. How often have each 
of us been situated in places whichin the 
estimation of the superstitious might well be 
the haunts of evil spirits; and as the cold 
sweat began to gather upon our faces, resort- 
ed with complete success, toa volume of a- 
musing anecdotes for the purpose of dispel- 

















usually receive their great reward for this 

inexcusable indifferediie. to literary men j 
the detestation and scorn of the societ 
which they are the disgrace and curse, 
vated stations are never assigned the 
are never called upon to assume i 
responsibilities or crowned with poli 
nors, These gifts are bestowed u 
who maintain a respectable reputatio 

telligence, and are able to meet u 
emergencies on account of their acq 
tance with things in general. And let m 
here remark, in conclusion of thig branch of 
our subject, that we may safely™™ay it down 
as an invariable rule—the rough, un d 
brow of ignorance will never be acai 
official laurels, except in countries wh he 
le are universally rude in their manners 

and illiterate in their character, 

The advantages of extensive eer are 
this 


manifold and pal . For proof o 
assertion, we Rvs es refer to the evidence 























ling from our disordered fancy the unwel- 
come visitors it had created, often 
have these speechless creatures of the print- 
er’s art administered comfort tothe dis- 
eased—freedom to the captive—and conso- 
lation to the poor—softened the bed of sick- 
ness—thrown a semblance of contentment 
around the cheerless dungeon; and fur a 
while hushed the wild wind that whistled 
through the thatched cottage of the pauper? 
If you had a choice and well assorted librar 
at your command, never imagine yourself 
alone, or tremble in the hour of adversity— 
Read the lives of the stoic philosophers; from 
the history of Cincinatus, learn the impor- 
tant lesson that poverty is not ignominious; 
and last, though not least, learn from the ho- 
ly scriptures, that you are under the sleep- 
less providence of your all wise Maker. At 
the dead hour of midnight, when the hum of 
business has subsided, and the world is 
wrapped in silence, the man of letters has 
just commenced his business and began to 
converse with his guests. The time best 
fitted for awakening the fears of the credu- 
Jous and timid, is the period when the lovers 
of literature reap most enjoyment. 

After having proceeded thus far in the in- 
vestigation of this very fruitful subject, let us 
advert to another point which would at once 
suggest itself to a reflecting mind—the ac-, 
vantage of reading as demonstrated in the 
various departments of public and private 
life. To the statesman it is particularly use- 
ful. And here allow me to make a compa- 
rison. A pilot is guiding a noble vessel off 
the coast of Norway, without knowing the 
many dangers attendant upon a voyage in 
that part of the ocean. The sails are all 
spread—a fine breeze is wafting the gallant 
bark along with great velocity—the sky is 
clear, and the ocean is serene. He appre- 
hends no danger, because he perceives none. 
Every thing appears to him fair and harm- 
less. He has received no information con- 
cerning the dreadful whirlpool existing di- 
rectly inhis path, and impelling all who un- 
wittingly get within its wide extended vor- 
tex to a speedy destruction. Had he consult- 
ed other and older navigators, who hed of- 
ten sailed in mm age before, he might 
have easily*avoided the dreadful danger in 
his way. Butunfortonately for himself and 
his crewdhe pushes on without guide or bea- 
con light, Soon to his astonishment and 
dismay, he feels the effects of a slight cur- 
rent; and as he isengaged in wondering about 
the cause thereof, it becomes stronger and 
stronger, tillbye and bye, he progresses to- 
wards his final doom with fearful rapidity. 
A brave tar is sent up to the mast head tosee, 
ible, the point towards which this ter- 
img of the waters tend. He com- 
them the awful intelligence that 
t approaching a tremendous 
crew are horror struck, they 

s, turn the rudder, but all to 
ir fate is inevitable. Every 
them towards their fatal 
hang, as it were, for an 
extreme edge of the vora- 
he gallant bark groans 
member—slie begins to rock—and 
now plunges with the celerity of lightning 
into the horrible abyss that opens its yawn- 
ing jaws beneaththem. And all this scene 
of death and horror oan in neglecting 
to obtain the advice of those who are perfect- 
ly familiar with the route, apd co 
have instructed him in measures 
the danger. 

The statesman may be represented 


ily 


the 


furnished us by daily observation and expe- 7 pilot on board the ship of state. The safety 








controls, op pe upon his skill and 
in guiding political bark. If 
wholly to his own genius for acqui - 
self in this responsible and important task, 
he will infallibly fall into egregious errors, 
and e his noble charge to many perils. 
But if, on the contrary, he be thoroughly 
versed in ancient and modern history, if he 
has carefully traced the course of nations in 
their rise, progress, and decline, and studied 
with care upon the .causes of these various 
s of their existence, he is fully prepared 
to ween, the gubernatorial duties devol- 
ving upon him, In fine he is furnished with 
a complete political chart, which exhibits in 
what direction the shoals of anarchy and the 
wreckers of revolution lie, as well as the 
way to avoid them; with a true, unerring 
compass, a sounding line, and every requi- 
site necessary for safe, skilful navigation. 
To the members of thebar, it would be su- 


control, dep whose destinies he in a measure 


rfluous to mention not, the utility, 
also the necessity of 
ing. Every day’s practice sug 


the 
idea, From the very nature of their profes- 
sion a variety of knowledge is called into re- 
quisition. No two cases are ever precise- 
ry alike. Sometimes questions involving 
the principles of chemistry are brought be- 
fore their notice; sometimes those of mechan- 
ics; and I might proceed to enumerate many 
others, but let these suffice. 

When we come to examine the subject un- 
der investigation, with reference to the agri- 
cultural and manufacturing classes of com- 
munity, we shall find it assumes a ten fold 
more important character. Our farmers and 
mechanics are indeed the “bone and sinew of 
the land;—the nerve and muscle of the body 
politic—the strong, prominent pillars of the 
govermental fabric; the fountain head whence 
emanates our prosperity and the source of 
our national power.” And I will here inquire, 
if this is not proper ground for the dissemi- 
nation of the seeds of literature?’ Where 
would they be more productive and useful? 
Perhaps it may be urged in opposition to the 
sentiment I have advanced, by those who 
hold the “common herd,” as they call the 
industrious ploughman and honest laborer in 
contempt, that they had better confine them- 
selves to their respective vocations; and that 
meddling with literary matters is quite fo- 
reign to the nature of their calling. So 
foolish a notion as this scarcely deserves a 
refutation. A cursory view cf the deplora- 
ble consequences which would result from a 
practical trial of this shallow calculation 
would at once disprove it. Many farmers 
and mechanics urge as an excuse for not 
subscribing to periodical publications, and 
devoting more attention to literary matters, 
that they cannot employ their time thus, 
without interfering with their manual pur- 
suits. Let me cite these individuals to the 
example of Benjamin Franklin, who, when 
apprenticed to a tyrannicaland severe broth. 
er in the business of printing, could, 








the many difficulties he had to oornas 
gather a fund of information which 
foundation of his future greatness. Let 
consider the case of Roger Sherman, w 
when working on his seat as a shoema 
kept pace with the intelligence of the ag 
and astonished his frieuds by the amount an 
variety of his information. Let them turn 
their eyes to the early life of Robert Burns, 
the favorite son of Caledonia, and the adopt- 
ed child of the Muses, who his bio 


a 






























relate, was so attentive to the su 
literature, and so anxious to become a 
learning, that he would even 
row to read a book he had care’ 
to sweeten his toil, and add to 
knowledge. 

With these illustrious examples 


try before them, let them never repeat this 


excuse. In conclusion let them remember, 
that “genius has not strung its iron nerve, 
or made its most daring flight,” in ease and 
affluence. Juvenis. 





A Frencu Marriace Party.—In our pre- 
sent tour, for we have now been ing of 
older experiences, we had the good fortune 
to fall in with a marri party proceeding 
to Honfleur, to spend white day of their 
lives. They 5 nee of Ages higher than 

try, but lower t the , al- 
though least the fennles-- with 
ute extravagance. This, however, is 
nothing uncommon in Normandy where a 
servant girl frequéntly carries whole of 








her earnings in the form of lace upon her 






LITERARY INQUIRER: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


to have discovered, amongst the three lovely 
and most radiant faces before us that of the 
bride, had we not remarked the different 
cies of homage which she received from 
attendant. ‘The oblations offered to the 
other young women, were a mixture of po- 
liteness, gallantry, and even love, which they 
with a proud consciousness, min- 
led with a playful and graceful coquetry. 
On her part, there was a grave, calm, ear- 
nest fondness in the look which she fixed on 
her betrothed: and, when she did not look, 
wecould seea shade upon her brow and a 
cloud in her eye, as if her spirit were already 
busy with that unknown future to which she 
had given herself up. The feelings of the 
bridegroom seemed to be divided between 
love and pride; his arm was round her 
waist as one having authority; every word, 
every glance, every gesture, seemed to say 
“she is mine!” e were soon midway, 
where the great ocean stream sweegs in to 
meet the waters of the Seine, and our vessel 
began to roll, and plunge, and stagger. Pre- 
sently the fair face of the bride became pale, 
she looked distressed; and we watched with 
intense curiosity, the effect which the catas- 
trophe we saw was coming would have on 
her lover. The Frenchman was @s true as 
steel; he held her head while she leaned over 
the vessel’s side; and the first thing she did 
when she got up again, with white cheeks 
and tearful eyes, was to thank him for his 
kindness with a kiss. In France this is noth- 
ing.— Ritchie. 


Anticipation.——This cold world of ours, 
amidst its multipli¢ity of ills, and while it 
seems to delight alone, in throwing over man 
the hoar frosts ofasoul chilling destiny, is 
not without its redeeming intervals of hap- 
piness. There is a cheering oasis in the 
drear wilderness of sorrows. A ray of 
Heavenly sunshine that gleams occasional- 
ly through the woe beclouded darkness of hu- 
man wanderings. Have we parted from 
those we love-—love dearer, oh! dearer than 
life itself? And has the separation insulated 
us, cut us off from every other felicity, and 
left us sadand alone, though in the midst of 
cheerful faces. Has it made us aliens and 
strangers amidst the crowd that surrounds 
ug; with no other hold upon its good feeling 
than the stranger’s kindness? There are 
still bright spots in the sombre gee 
of the scene, for the isolated heart has -” 
in every acquaintance a friend, and in every 
bosom the evidence of kind feeling! but a- 
bove all, there is, in the gloomiest hour of 
its loneliness, a mellow tint in the rainbow of 
hope, which nought but despair itself can 
obscure. It is the hope of meeting again the 
object of all that the heart prizes in its affec- 
tions! Anticipation! Thou art the sweeten- 
er of this bitter life. °Tis thou that drivest 
gloom from the gloomy heart and chasest 
away the sorrows that intrude themselves 
upon the sorrowful. ”*Tis thou that takest 

“the sting from adieu;” , 
arnest us to forget the burning bitter- 
of the last farewell, and God bless you,’ 
the accompanying redemption of the vale- 
dictory, ‘we meet ere long.’ 


“Tis thou that learns the heart its flight 
From present woe to hoped delight.’ 





‘There is not in human sensibility, so bright a 


ministration of happiness as this. ‘To be as- 
sured amidst the stormy vicissitudes of life, 
that there is one who thinks of you; one 
who communes with your sorrows and weeps 
over them though distant; and who will 
ly hover over you with the consolation 
tion can alone impart, is an emo- 
can appreciate, but he who 





taE SwaLttow—At Dal- 
unter,where I passed 


pal hi days, there occurred 
a si i e iliarity of the 
swallow, which may interest those 
who are partial to natural Three of 
the commenced buildi e draw- 


ing room; one of them sec a Spo 
the table, but, in consequence of the dirt it 
caused, it was ejected; another com 
its nest at the corner of the chimney piece, 
and laid two eggs; being, however, often dis- 
turbed by the curiosity of the children, it de- 
serted its habitation; the third built over one 
ofthe windows, and during.my visit was sit- 
ting! The room was constantly occupied, 


though asthe weather was warm and fine, 
the doors and windows were open h- 
out the day.—. ions in NV. Wales. 


/ 





Ea 
General Rutelligence. 


A’ Smr Bornt.—We learn from the N. Y. 
Commercial, that the fine packet ship Newark, 
owned by Messrs Scott & Laidlaw, with a full 
cargo of dry goods, bound to New Orleans, whi- 
ther she was to have sailed a few days ago, was, 
at eleven o’clock on the p ing night, entirely 
destroyed by fire. The ship had been ready for 
sea several days, waiting for fair weather, and 
lay half way between the Battery ond Jersey 
shore. How the fire originated is unknown. 
The first alarm was given by the steward, who 
saw the smoke, instantly followed by the flames, 
issuing from the hold. The captain sprang from 
his berth, and had barely time to save a few 
clothes, and a chronometer—in five minutes from 
this time the fire had extended thro ut the 
ship. The crew were happily saved by timely 
reer ay oes peste ~hye waar the 

ustrian frigates near and other ves- 
sels in the stream Being dispatched to their res- 
cue. It was several hours before she was entirely 
destroyed. There is nothing to be seen of her 
now bemicr sticking out of the water. The 
value of the ship and cargo is estimated at over 
$100,000. It has been ascertained that there is 
insurance to the amount of $40,000 on the car- 
go, anc $21,000 on the ship. It is believed that 
most of the cargo was insured.. The spectacle 
is described as one of painful sublimity. When 
the cry Of fire was given at the Battery, as the 
windows of the houses fronting it were raised, 
strong gleams of light poured in from the ship, 
the deck of which was then in a full blaze. 
Huge volumes of smoke rose majestically towards 
the icy sky, while the flames lighted up 
the bosom of the waters, and rendered the masts, 
spars and rigging of numerous vessels visible 
with various degrees of distinctness, for a wide 
space around. It was at first supposed to be 
one of the Austrian frigates; and not a little ap- 
prehension was felt, lest the anticipated explo- 
sion should endanger the lives and property of 
those in the neighborhood. The flames pro- 
ceeded slowly; but at halfpast 12, the masts and 
spars were in a blaze—the masts themselves 
presenting the beautiful spectacle of huge col- 
umns of fire. The spars caught gradually; and 
the rigging and the ro as they were succes- 
sively caught and sundered by the fire, vibrating 
to and fro, presented a scene of equal sublimity 
and terror. It was indeed ‘‘a fire ship’’—not of 
the fervid imagination of a frenzied seaman, but 
in all the splendor and awfulness of the reality. 
Great interest was added to the burning exhibi- 
tion by the boats which put off to the ship’s as- 
sistance, as they danced about upon the shining 
waves—the oars flashing in the reflection with 
great brilliancy, at every stroke. The fear was 
that lives had been satrificed; but we believe all 
hands succeeded in making their escape. We 
might enlarge on the sublimity of the scene, 
without being able, however, adequately to des- 
cribe it; but we have not room for another word. 











Territe Warnine acamst Kerexinc Bap 
Company.—We copy the following from the J’l 
ofCommerce: Last Saturday evening, Mr Buck- 
land, who is employed in the U. S. Armory, at 
Springfield, Massac., became alarmed at the ab- 
sence of a little son about eleven years old, and 
made inquiry of a boy by the name of Elliot, 
with whom he knew his son to be in the habit 
of associating. Elliot said that when he last 
saw him he was on the road to Boston; but 
knew nothing more. On Sunday morning an 
uncle of young Buckland being out near 
Boston road, saw Elliot with a spade in his hand, ; 
and compelled him to go with him to the spot 
where he had seen his nephew. They had pro- 
ceeded ahout two miles from the town when Mr 
Buckland saw a pistol lying by the side of the 
road. ' On this discovery, Elliot refused to go 
any farther. Strong suspicions were excited, 
and search being made; little Buckland was 
found under the stairs of a hop house at no great 
distance, covered up with leaves and almost dead. 
He was, however, able to make the followin 
statement: He and Elliot, he said, had agree 
to run away to Boston, and started about ngon. 
They went on out of the village, the 
stopped to fire at a mark with a pistol whic 
Elliot carried with him. Elliot him to 







leaves as well «s he was able. Elliot returned 
, but it had become dark, and he 
to find him. On Sunday morni 


Se et eee the 
flowing of the blood. ppsessy porting he 
was alive, and just able to speak; in a very 
dangerous ition. ‘The of both boys 
are worthy people, and very deeply afflicted. 


A Scene at Sza.—A nye | story is told 


a ——— of the Albany Evening Jour- 
eA, recently from er om It appears that be- 
fore the vessel in which he took passage left the 
port of New York, application was made to her 
captain by a youn glishman, for the station 
of second mate. He was unable to obtain the 
berth, and afterwards shipped as a common sai- 
lor. Before he was many days at sea it was as- 
certained that he was a ‘‘land lubber’’ and no 
sailor at all, and the officers of the vessel as well 
as for mischief, as in punishment for the impo- 
sition practised upon them, tly ordered 
him to the highest point of the mainmast 
to do some trifli ice, while they laughed 
at his awkward attempts to gain the proud emi- 
nence. It ap from the following passage 
in one of the letters that the unfortunate Eng- 
lishman lost his life on one of these occasions: 
We all arose this morning with light hearts, in 
hope to see Cape Clear, which, according to our 
reckoning, we passed at seven o'clock, but at 
too great a distance to allow usto see land. A 
distressing incident has thrown a shade oyer the 
brightness of feeling, produced by the anticipa- 
tion of seeing the coast of Ireland. I have al- 
ready mentioned the unsuccessful attempt of one 
of the sailors (poor Ben) to climb the main royal 
mast. It appears that the day after his disgrace 
he renewed the effort of his own motion, and 
was successful. This morning he went aloft, 
with three others, on the fore royal mast, to-un- 
furl the fore royal sail. He again endeavored to 
climb the uppermost ropes without the aid of 
rattlings; but his foot slipped, and laying hold 
ofa slack rope, to save himself, the weight of 
his body was thus thrown upon one arm. Una- 
ble thus to sustain himself, he fell backwards. 
His head struck the fore top mast, and in his 
further fall, his back was undoubtedly broken 
across one of the yards, from whence he fell into 
the sea. The body was seen to rise once by the 
side of the ship, and then it sankfor ever! The 
ship was going at the rate of ten mileg an hour. 
No effort, of course, could have been made to 
take up the poor sailor, had there been any 
doubt of his death. I have given this painful 
incident as described to me by some of the pas- 
eoans, Aiton in the cabin at the 9 it oc- 
curred, and thus was 8G a scene. 
How forcibly teed Wacblogton Pins deserip- 
tion of the Grave recalled to my recollection, 
when each of the passengers began to reproach 
himself for the levity he had exhibited, at the 
expense of the poor sailor, a few days before. 
For myself, if I had not already recorded the 
incident to which I allude, I should not now 
have mentioned it. Poor Ben! insteak of look- 
ing out anxiously for land, we have all been em- 
ployed in endeavoring to obtain some clue to his 
history. He was enlisted under the name of 
Benjamin Pope, of Pennsylvania, but was in 


fact an. lishman, who, in order to effect his 
his friends andcountry, undertook the 
employment of a common sailor. 


Mr Mills, whose ascent 
- i, in Baltimore, a om in 

last nhninderayes nded in the water about 
twenty rods from the shore at Bodkin Point, 
about sixteen miles from his starting place, after 
being in the air an hour. His highest elevation 
was seven thousand three hundred and seven 
feet, or nearly a mile and @ half. Thesun then 
shining bright, caused the gas in his balloon to 
expand very much, to relieve which he opened 
both valves, which soon let offa large quantity 
of After a while, the sun by the position 











of es withdrew its influence from the bal- 
1 


he found himself provided with so lit- 
ve power, that he successively threw 
one boot, and then the other, and his 
even the top of his barometer, to 
prevent his falling into the water. The ther- 






mometer stood at fiftyone at the time, of astend- 
ing, and fell at one iod to fortyeight, and 
rose to fifty beforelanding, ‘The barometer was 


at 29.9 on starting, and fell to 25.4 at the great- 
est height. 


Gaspar Havsyr.—The Ghent Messenger fur- 
nishes some details in relation to this unfortunate 
being, who lately fell by the hands of an assas- 
in. The reader y remembers that a few 
ro since he was found at Nuremburg, 

ving any knowledge either of himself, or of 
mankind, who he was, what he was, or whence 
he came, He appeared to be about thirty years 
of age, had never learned to speak, and to all 
appearance had remained that number of years 
in a narrew and dark dungeon, where he was 
obliged to himself constantly seated, with 
only bread water for his ft His height 
was four feet nine inehes; a short and very del- 
icate beard covered his chin and upper lip; his 











and was seen as angea ates. The 
ight was severely cold, which, it increa- 





complexion was his limbs were slen- 
der, and his feet bese ne'aark which indicated 
| that they had been confined in a shoe. The 
sole expression of his countenance was a gross 
poo on he scarcely knew how to use his fin- 
or his hands, and when he walked one 
would have said it was a child who for the first 
time attempted to make some steps, For his 
food he would allow nothing but bread and wa- 
ter, to which he was accustomed, and his repub- 
nance to every other was such, that even the 
emell.of meats affected him disagreeably, and if 
he | wed a few drops of wine or coffee, he 
was with violent vomiting. More lately 
he stated that he knew nothing of himself nor 
of his family; that it was at Nuremburg he 
learned for the first time, that besides himself 
and the man with whom he had always been, 
there were any other living creatures. As far 
back as he could remember, he had always in- 
habited a small low chamber, which he some- 
times called a cage, continually seated on the 
ground, his feet naked, and having only a shirt 
and trowsers for his whole clothing. He had 
é greater 
pert of his time deprived of the lighit of day. 
en he awoke he found near him some bread 
and a pitcher of water. Sometimes this water 
had a bad taste, and, in spite of him, he was for- 
ced to yield tosleep: afterwards, when he awoke 
from his sleep, he perceived that another shirt 
had been put upon bin, and that his nails had 
been cut. He had never seen the face of the 
rson who brought him his food. How long 
e had lived thus he could not tell. It was un- 
derstood from an imperfect recital which he gave, 
that his keeper came one day into his chamber, 
and keeping behind him, so as not to be seen, 
had guided his hand as if to make it write some- 
thing; that shortly after he placed him on his 
feet and attempted to teach him to walk; that, 
finally, this man took him on his shoulders, and 
walked away with him. Hauser was not able 
to tell much respecting the journey that follow- 
ed, except that he fainted-several times during 
its continuance. In the first period of his arri- 
val at Nuremberg, the whole right side of his 
body was subject to strong convulsive contrac- 
tions, particularly when the sight of some new 
object struck him.’ When he slept, noise did 
not appear to have any effoct upon him, and 
even violent treatment could not awake him. 
He could not bear the rays of the sun, which 
inflamed his eyes. Prints and pictures appeared 
to him to be cut in wood. The multiplicity of 
impressions which his mind received, quickly 
excited his neryous system to an extraordinary 
degree; so that in a little time the muscles of his 
face were agitated with nervous contraction; his 
hands trembled so violently that they could hold 
nothing; his hearing was become so sensitive 
that not only the sound of a drum threw him 
into convulsions, but he felt violent pain when 
any one spoke near him in an elevated voice, 
Shortly he lost his appetite and his health re- 
quired that he should be removed to a quiet 
house where nobody would see him. It was 
then that he lay upon a bed for the first time, 
and that he began to dream, which had never 
happened to him before. One of the things 
which he found most difficult was to accustom 
himself to our sort of food. It cost him months 
before ‘he could succeed. Hot meats caused 
him a parching thirst, which he was unable toe 
quench by drinking ten or twelve measures of 
watera day, but when he became a little accus- 
tomed to our sort of victuals the convulsions 
ceased, the excitement of the brain diminished, 
his eyes lost their feverish ey erred in fine, 
his health gradually revived. fact worthy of 
notice is, that the change of living caused him 
to grow two inches in a few weeks. The sort 
of life which Gaspar Hauser had led for so many 
years, ee rom the rest of the world, had 
furnishef® him with so little opportunity of ex- 
ercising his mind, that it was that of an infant, 
and it was a long time before he could eompre- 
hend the difference between animated beings and 
the objects which have not life. He imagined 
that the movement produced, no matter what 
the object might be, spontaneous; so that if the 
wind should away a sheet of paper, he 
thought it had by a voluntary impulse flown 
away. He supposed that a tree manifested the 
life within by the movement of its bran 
of its. leaves, and that the rustling of the 
when égitated by the wind, was the 
which’it communicated its thougats. 
was Very remarkable. He saw as w 


never seen the sky, and remained the 


from all others by the smell alone of their foliage. 
prod near a cemetery, the odor ex- 


But that which appeared, perhape, the 


extraordi in the o ization 








ser, was his facility in feeling magnetic and me- 






































tallic effects. One day they gave him a load- 
stone, he took it, held it some moments, then 
threw it away, observing that it made him fee! 

i sensations. fessor Daumer hav- 
ing learned this aera | made = 2 
periments u him wi magnetic ‘ 
and when © se directed at his side he com- 
plained of a violent pain in his stomach, and 
said that he felt besides a sensation like that 
which a current of air would cause eseapin, 
from his body, and precipitating itself to 


the needle. Metals also acted violeggly upon 
him, causing him to feel, by their conta@t, a sort 
of attraction, and acold that penetrated, accord- . 


ing to the size of the object, more or less into 
his arms. If he took a cat by the tail he expe- 
rienced a bruising, and felt like as he would by 
a blow upon the hand. This incredible faculty 
disappeared afterwards ually. ‘The follow- 
ing was latterly his mode of living: Heate every 
kind of meat, except pork, but he required that 
they shouldbe slightly seasoned, and the season- 
ing which he rred was still that of fennel 
and cummin. He continued to drink water, for 
which he often substituted in the morning a cup 
of chocolate; he had a great aversion to all fer- 
mented liquors, wine, beer, &c. as wellas to tea 
and coffee. He-was, in other respects, like all 
the rest of the world, except that he still could 
see in darkness, although less perfectly, and he 
had nothing more extraordinary than the -re- 
membrance of his strange destiny. 





Summary.—A few days ago, a gentleman un- 
known to the party and apparently: a stranger, 
handed two hu dollars to the editor of the 
N. Y. Daily A iser, for the benefit of the ex- 
iled Poles. 

The distinguished divine and scholar, Eben. 
Potter, D.D. pres. of the theo. sem. at Andover, 
Mass. died a ew days since in that town. 

John Smith, an Irish laborer, recently of 
New York, who was at work on a building erec- 
ting in New London, having ‘ascended with a 
loaded hod, to the scaffold at the roof, Jet it fall 
with violence on the scaffold, which gave way, 
and precipitated him nearly thirty feet to 

round. He was deprived of his senses, and died 
in a few hours. 


A woman named Foster, wife of James Foster, 
residing near Natchez, Miss., died not long since, 
and was buried. After her interment, suspicion 
arose as to the cause of het death, and the body 
was taken up and examined by the coroner. 
Her left shoulder was found to be broken, and 
various fatal wounds were discovered, as well 
as the marks ofa whip. The inquest returned 
a verdict that the deceased came to he: death by 
violence inflicted by her husband, The brute 
immedisteley fled. 

The dwelling house of John Walker, a laboring 
man and a widower, Gloucester, Virginia, was 
a few nights ago destroyed by fire, and his four 
children consumed. He was absent when it 
broke out, but rushed in to the flames as soon 
as he reached the house, to the rescue of his 
children, and disappeared for ever. 

T wocounterfeiters, who had been arrested and 
held to bail in Portage co., Ohio, have forfeited 
their bonds of $1000 each. Their names are 
William Latta and T. Johnson, 

The Pennsylvania Portage rail road surmounts 
the Alleghanies by a series of ten inclined planes, 
the aggregate length of which is 23190 feet. 
On the eastern side of the mountains, five planes 
overcome an elevation of 1204 feet in the 11 1-2 
miles from the canal basin Holidaysburg to the 
summit of the dividing ridge. On the wes- 
tern side, the remaining five plehes overcome 
an elevation of 804 feet, in the 25 miles from 
the canal basin at Conemaugh to the summit of 
the dividing ridge. The passage of the planes 
is accomplished -by stationary steam engines. 
The graduation of the planes varies from 7 1-4 
to 10 1-4 feet rise in every hundredth of length. 

A gentleman residing near Schuylkill, Penn., 
died lately of hydrophobia, having been bitfen 
by a dog about a month previously to his death. 

Coffee is said to be an excellent abator of the 
iodical asthma. It ought to be the best Mocha 
ly burnt, and made yery strong, without 


hogany plank was lately set on fire in 
k, by the rays of the sun passing through 
decanter, accidentally placed near a 
with a southern aspect. 

tion of pitch and tar with essence 
ois disocvered to prevent effectually the 
of worms upon ships’ bottoms, and 
a substitute for copper sheathing. 

Eighty dollars were subscribed a few days ago, 


by eight men in Jersey City, for the relief 
OF sine cosigeant Polos ow 


conflagration took place in Constan- 
the ae of February, near the scene 
r 

The ill fated island of Scio has been visited 
earthquakes and two violemt hurricanes, w 
swept desolation over it. 

Lord William Bentick, the’ governor fons 

India, has presented the superca: go of the ship 
y, which lately carried out a cargo of iee 

Caloutta, with a handsome silver vase. 
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The Washington papers anounce the death of 
another member of congress, being the thirdsince 
the commencement of the present session. The 
hon. Littleton P. Dennis, one of the Maryland 
delegation to the House of Representatives, died 
on Monday afternoon, after an illness ofa week. 

The Norfolk papers of Monday are clad in 
black, in conseqnence of the death, on the day 
previous, of Judge Robert B, Taylor, one of the 
most distinguished sons of Virginia. He died 
of an illness of the digestive organs, after a con- 
finement of three months, at the age of sixty 


ad 
Ata dinner given by the passengers in the 
ship Pacific, to Capt. Wait, her commander, on 
Monday, they presented him with a piece of sil- 
ver plate as a testimonial of their esteem and res- 
pect for his kindness and his attention during 
the last voyage from England. 





Deatu or tHe Hox. Mn Gates.—We regret 
to announce the death of the Honorable Horatio 
Gates, of Montreal. Mr G. had for some days 
been laboring under a severe attack of paralysis, 
which terminated in death on Saturday last. 
Mr G. is well known as a merchant of high 
character and great personal worth, and well 
known throughout the United States. The loss 
of this gentleman will be severely felt by his 
amiable family, and by all those whom pleasure 
or business calls to the Lower Province of Can- 
ada. Inthe common acceptation of the term, 
we never knew a better man.—N. Y. Com. 





Suppen Deatu.—Mr Joseph Harris, a press- 
man in the employ of Jno. H. Turney, 196 Ful- 
to street, at about twelve o’clogk yesterday, was 
seized with an apoplectic fit, and in less than 
fifteen minutes was a corpse. He wasa man of 
steady and regular habits, beloved and respected 
by all his acquaintances and associates. —J). 





Later rrom Exeiaxp axp Fraxce.—The ship 
Zephyr, captain Pope, fiom Portsmouth, and 
the packet ship Normandy, captain Bell, from 
Hiavre, arrived last week. The editors of the 
N. Y. Cour. & Enq. have received by these con- 
veyances London dates of the 19th. and Paris 
and Havre of the 15th of March. ‘They contain 
no intelligence of importance. In the British 
House of Commons, the foreign policy of the 
government had been brought under review, by 
a motion on the subject of Turkey; in the course 
of it, the secretary of foreign affairs, in allusion 
to the political relations between England and 
France, observed, that “they were now more 


intimate, confidential.and kiudly than they had | 


been at any former period.’’ The Paris dates 
in the London papers are to the 17th ultimo. 
There had been a trifling tumult at La Guillo- 
tine, a place in Lyons, we believe entirely occu- 
pied by weavers; it had been easily suppressed. 
‘The usual quantum of dissatisfaction is still ex- 
preseed by the opposition papers to the acts of 
the Government, but nothing of a remarkable 
character had occurred. 

The accounts from Madrid are to the 9th, at 
which date that capital was much agitated, but 
no actual disturbance hadoccurred. From Por- 
tuga! we perceive nothing of additional interest. 

On the 1&th March the London Price Current 
saye:—The Sugar and Coflee-Markets closed 
firmly on Friday, and steady business is pro- 
ceeding this morning. The stock of Sugar is 
becoming low, so is that of Coffee; but the trade 
are generally of opinion that it will be fully 
equal to the consumption. 

The Havre Price Current of the 9th March 
says, in regard to the cotton market, that the 
supply in the preceding week had only been 585 
bales from New Orleans, the sales amounted to 
390 bales. On Monday and Tuesday of that 
week, business had been active, and on those 
two days the sales amounted to 3,200 bales, but 
then, the demand stopped at once, in conse- 
quence of the failure of a banking house at Rou- 
en, and the sales during the remainder of the 
week did not exceed 400 bales, but prices re- 
mained the same. On the 10th, the sales were 
475 bales; on the 11th 34; on the 12th 59; on 
the 13th 225 bales; on the 14th 246 bales, at for 
Louisiana, from 118\rs. 50 to 135 and Georgia 
Uplands 150frs. a 123. 

One of the French Journals gives a re 
that the Duke of Orleans was on the eve ofbe. 
ing married to a princess of the house of Wir 
temberg. ae 

A Russian vessel, says a French pape 
brought to Cronsadt, the skeletons 
mammoths, found in a cavern on the is 
Prodesse, and the emperor Nicholas inten 
send one of them to the cabinet of natural 
tory in Paris. 

Lord Althorp had stated that it was his in- 
tention to introduce a bill for reforming the Re- 
form Bill. 

The Marquis of Westminster had given notice 
ofa project for altering the system of voting by 
proxy in the Lords. 

Lord Bexley, in answer to a question, said he 
should take time to consider whether a_ bill for 
the removal of the civil disabilities of the Jews 
would be introduced during the present session 
of parliament, 











To Cornesroxpents.—The First Chapter of 
Seth Comet’s Life hast just come to hand. 
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" ‘BUFFALO, APRIL 23, 1834. 
"‘Taavetise Acewts.—Charles Hughes, Sam- 
uel Shaw, and Samuel Rose. 


Nortces.—Subscribers are respectfully remin- 
ded, that two dollars only will be charged for the 
current year, if apt be made yey we U 
two dollars and fifty cents, during the mon 
of June and July; after which the highest price 
(three dollars) will be invariably expected. The 
advance price is in all cases preferred. 











We return our most grateful thanks to our 
numerous friends who, within the last few days, 
have paid their subscriptions in advance. Not 
a mail scarcely has arrived since the publication 
of our fifteenth number, without bringing us re- 
mittances from,either subscribers or local agents, 
accompanied in most instances with letters brea- 
thing the best and kindest wishes for our perma- 
nent prosperity. Our Upper Canada subscribe 
are doing nobly in this respect. ” 

We have a few copies of the First Volume on 
hand, which we will sell for $1,50 in numbers, 
or #2,00 neatly bound. Any person obtaining 
three yearly subscribers, and forwarding pay- 
ment in advance, shall receivean unbound—and 
any person obtaining four yearly subscribers, and 
forwarding payment in advance, shall receive a 
bound copy of Vol. 1. 











Apvantacrs or Keapine.—On our fourth page 
will be found a well written and valuable essay, 
by our esteemed correspondent Javenis, in which 
he has pointed out in a manner both instruec- 
tive and pleasing, some of the benefits to be re- 
alized from a judicious course of reading. There 
is, however, one particular on which he has so 
slightly touched, but which appears to us of the 
highest importance, that we will ourselves offer 
a few additional remarks. We refer to the gen- 
erally admitted fact, that the character of our 
minds, which is formed imperceptibly to our- 
selves, is greatly modified, if not indeed altoge- 
ther constituted, by the authors we study. It 
is this which renders it so highly important that 
the time we devote to reading should be occu- 
pied by books of unquestionable merit. That 
we may preserve the healthfulness and vigor of 
our mental constitution, a careful selection must 
be made from the vast and perplexing catalogue 
which modern literature supplies; for, by an in- 
discriminate course of reading, besides the loss 
of time we should incur, we shall be submitting 
ourselves to a variety of influences, that not only 
do not conduce to the improvement of our minds, 
but which have, on the contrary, a direct ten- 
dency to impair the strength and destroy the 
harmony of our mental powers. These obser- 
vations are not, of course, meant to apply where 
the object contemplated is an acquaintance sim- 
ply with the general state of literature; for in 
that case, it will be necessary to examine many 
volumes which possess but little interest, and 
from the perusal of which we can neither gain 
any new ideas, nor acquire more enlarged con- 
ceptions of moral or physical truth. It is our 
purpose merely to throw out a few hints for the 
direction of those who wish to furnish their 
minds with useful knowledge, but whose time 
is so fully occupied with business and other ne- 
cessary avocations as to leave them little leisure 
for literary pursuits. 

Our mental character, we remarked, is formed 
imperceptibly to ourselves. We are uncon- 
scious of its growth, and the means that have 
contributed to it, or by which it has been con- 
stituted, are seldom if ever subject to our obser- 
vation. Itisa gradual process, the principles 
of which generally elude our notice. But there 
is, perhaps, nothing by which it is more promo- 
ted than by reading. Conversation may quicken 
our faculties and give vivacity to our mode of 
expression; but it is reading, according to the 
character of the books we select, which braces 
or enervates the mind. The injury sustained by 
those who in early life pursue a promiscuous and 
unprofitable course of reading is beyond calcula- 
tion. It operates in various directions where its 
influence is not immediately perceived or com- 
traced, and induces habits which are ut- 
variance with vigorous and persevering 
plication. How many have been thus 
the successful prosecution of their 
Their difficulties have been 
d: while the disarranged and 
te of their mental powers has not 
only disqualified them for the attainments which 
they might otherwise have made, but left little 
rooin to hope they will ever put forth that un- 
wonted and allsubduing energy which surmounts 
the greatest obstacles, and effects its purpose in 
the midst of the most determined and untiring 
opposition. 

The pernicious effect of such reading may be 
seen in a variety of cases. How frequently do 
we meet with individuals for whom we can not 
but feel on this account the deepest regret. 
They possess sufficient mental power to msure 
success in any department of science to which 


. 








reading has been of so enervating a character, 
and the habits they have formed so desultory, 
as wholly to disqualify them for any continuous 
intellectual effort. y apply themselves oc- 
casionally with energy and determination, but 
the effort is only momentary; they are exhaust- 
ed by the intensity of their own feelings, and 
soon relapse into their former state. Some in- 
dividuals possess an insatiable curiosity, which, 
under proper direction, might eminently con- 
duce to their improvement; but which, as it is 
commonly seen, only tends to misguide its pos- 
sessor, or to protract the attainment of any val- 
uable knowledge. In all such cases we can not 
but feel that the mental character would have 
been widely different, if the discipline by which 
it had been formed had been more judicious, if its 
natural peculiarities had been ascertained, and 
such instructions been given as were adapted to 
check every incipient evil, and to elicit and per- 
fect those qualities by which the mind is espe- 
cially fitted for the accumulation of knowledge. 
Individuals may at times be heard acknowledging 
their consciousness of a deranged and weakened 
state of their mental faculties. They can not 
on certain occasions but be aware the fact, 
and, in moments of free and ingenuovs inter- 
course, will trace it back to the defectiveness of 
their early education, and the poo ten- 
dency of the only books which they delighted to 
peruse. Until the last sentence or two we have 
carefully avoided the slightest allusion to the 
subject of education, though we can not but 
think that much of the evil we have been ad- 
verting to may, in many individuals, be ascribed 
with the utmost confidence to the imperfect cha- 
racter of their early nurture. And it would be 
of incalculable benefit to the state and nation, if 
instructers of youth generally would pay much 
more attention to this than they seem to have 
hitherto done. They should direct the reading 
and counsel the inexperienced minds of their 
youthful charge. They would thus be training 
up a generation at once enlightened, judicious 
and candid;—one capable of appreciating their 
labors, and that would feel grateful for the efforts 
made for their good. 





Frower Garvens.—The following beautiful 
remarks are so appropriate to the season, and so 
entirely in accordance with our own views and 
feelings, that we can not deny ourselves the 
pleasure of presenting them to ourreaders. They 
are taken from the last Bulletin, a paper which, 
both in its mechanical appearance and miscella- 
neous selections, has lately undergone consider- 
able improvement. The proprietors, we under- 
stand, propose shortly to print it on a sheet of 
the same size as the Albany Argus, when it will 
be the largest paper published im this city. Its 
political principles are those of the present ad- 
ministration, to which it professes to give a con- 
sistent and honorable support; and as neither 
of the proprietors nor the editor is an office 
holder, the sincerity and uprightness of that 
support we presume none will question. But to 
the extract: 

‘As spring has come again, with its cheering 
smile and invigorating influence, and vegetation 
is rising from its long slumber, all who admire 
the beauties of Flora’s kingdom, and would en- 
joy amidst the dust and noise of our busy city, 
the glorious images of which her fanciful domain 
is so full, will ‘for love or for pastime Jyspeedily 
commence the improvement of their 
flower beds. Nothing has so much 
ance of prudence and good 
arranged and well cultivated gj 
index of one’s mind, and ay be d 
that such a man is purslialiaatncss prosper- 
ously, and has much kin 
gard for the comfort and 
around him. Our neighbors of the country have 
their beds of ‘posies,’ without the toil of rear- 
ing; the woods and the meadows are full of 
them. The violets, and the daisies, and the tu- 
lips, and the roses, bloom as fair, 

‘And aye as sweetly modest too,’ 

away by the side of the hawthorn hedge, or brier 
row, as under the shade of our brick walls; but 
ours possess an additional attraction—a rural 
charm to which theirs are strangers; for they 
are planted and nurtured, not alone by nature's 
hand, but, 

By hands so fair, from nature’s mould, 

That she forgot her high eommission, 

And yielded to their care 

This sweei—this heavenly trust, 

The choicest of her works! 

‘What is existence? what the toils and vexa- 
tions of business, without some pleasing varia- 
tion—some scene of ‘nature’s own creation,’ on 
which to turn the tearful eye and the weary 
mind? ’Tis the desert without its spots of ver- 
dure--the deep channel without its erystal stream 
—the thorns of life without its roses.’’ 


Leers.ative.—The bill to authorize the state 
loan d the assembly and the senate. 
The bill to incorporate the Commercial Bank 
of Buffalo. with acapital of $400,000, has 
the house of assembly, and no doubt appears to 
be entertained of its success in the senate. 












Marriep.—In this city, on the 13th instant, 
by the Rey. Elisha Tucker, Pearley Augustus 
Childs, esq. to Miss Helen Maria Pratt, daugh- 
ter of the late Pascal P. Pratt, esq. 











ROSPECTUS of the THIRD VOLUME 

of the Lrrerary Iyquimen, anp Rerzrto- 

ry or Lirerature axp Generar LyreciicEsce, 

which will be commenced on or about the first 

Wednesday in July of the present year, and be 

distinguished by such important and valuable 

improvements and so | an increase in the 

quantity of reading matter, (without any ad 

vance in price,) as to render it one of the best 
and cheapest periodicals in the United States. 

This journal, = wee ae on r 
first of January, 1 un ° 
the Buffalo lcm, is devoted to Briginal and 
Selected Tales, Essays, Historical and Biogra- 

hical Sketches, Literary Notices, P , and 
neral Intelligence. It is published weekly on 
a sheet of the same size as the New York Mir- 
ror, and, like that journal, each page of the third 
volume will have three wide and well filled col- 
umns: it will be printed on paper of fine quality, 
and with nearly new type, in quarto form, ma- 
king in the year two volumes of twentysix num- 
bers, or two hundred and eight large pages. At 
the end of each volume a handsome page 
and copious index will be given. 

The proprietor of the Literary Inquirer grate- 

y announces the encouraging fact, that the 
number of subscribers has so rapidly increased 
within the last few weeks, as to leave of an 
edition of more than a thousand copies scarcely 
fifty complete setts of the back numbers. In- 
deed, since the termination of the First Volume, 
the number of our subscribers has been nearly 
doubled. Desirous of doing every thing in our 
power to evince our gratitude for this signal and 
unexpected success, we are induced to propose 
some alterations in our original plan, which can 
not fail to give great and very general satisfac- 
tion. Among the contemplated improvements 
of our succeeding volumes, are the roraL ExcLU- 
SION OF ADVERTISEMENTS — the substitution of 
THREE WivE cotumys for the four narrow ones 
at present used-—and the division of every 
year’s numbers into Two votumss, each contain- 
ing two hundred and eight large quarto pages. 
It is scarcely necessary to remark, that those 
who prefer doing so, can have two or more yol- 
umes bound in one; so that, while to new sub- 
scribers the proposed arrangement will be im- 
portant, it need not increase a single cent the 
expense of our old ones. 

When we commenced the second volume, it 
was our intention to devote about two pages and 
a half to advertisements, from which we expect- 
ed to derivea yearly income of from three to five 
hundred dollars, in addition to the saving arising 
from the reduced quantity of new matter that we 
should have weekly to furnish. Hence subseri- 
bers will perceive the absolute ity of com- 


plying with our request to pay m advance, that, 


we may be enabled to meet our large and greatly 
increased weekly expenditure. It is universally 
acknowledged, that, even at present, the Lite- 
rary Inquirer is one of the best and cheapest pa- 
pers publishedin Western New York; and when 
the contemplated improvements are made and 
advertisements excluded, it will, we think, bear 
a comparison with the oldest and most approved 
periodicals in the country. 

Of the third volume, to be commenced in July 
next, the first five pages of each number will con- 
stitute the Literary Department, including origi- 


| naland selected articles of an instructive and en- 
| tertaining nature. The sixth and seventh pages 


be devoted to General Intelligence, under 
head will be furnished brief and interest- 
ing reports of the operations of benevolent socie- 
‘ties, literary institutions, &c.;, concise accounts 
of the more important proceedings of our na- 
tional and state legislatures, with occasional ex- 
tracts from public documents and speeches of 
extraordinary interest; a summary of the latest 
and most important news—domestic and for- 
eign; marriages, coat The last page will 
be chiefly occupied with original and selected 
pootsy, t will occasionally contain scientific 
intelligence, humorous sketches, &c. 

Some time since the editor offered a premiam 
of | Dollars for the best Original Tale that 
sho e written for this paper; Twentyfive 
Dollars for the best Original Poem; and Twen- 
tyfive Dollars for the best Original Biography of 











some eminent cter. The contributions sent 
in competition fe premiums have been all 
submitted to the tee, and we propose pub- 
lishing the Prize A in the first number 
of our third volume. 

The terms are only two per annum, in 


advance; two dollars and , Within six 


months; or three dollars at the 


advance; or one dollar and a 
within that period. Three months, seventyfive 
cents in advance; or one dollar at any time 
within that period. 4 

Orders and communications must be addressed 
(postage free) to the rome 

. VERRINDER, 
177, Mainstreet, Buffalo. 

April 16, 1834. ’ 

* * Editors with whom we exchange, or who 
are desirous of an exchange, will confer a favor 





by giving the above a few insertions. 
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cial circle, its unobtrusive lessons have, we trust, 
ope is a salutary ifluence on the juveuile 
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HE KALEIDOSCOPE.—We hereby give 
T notice to our friends and the public, that, 
unless we receive a considerable addition to our 
subscription list, the Kaleidoscope will be dis- 
continued at the end of the year, or first volume, 
in July next. 

We are aware that the publication is not con- 
ducted with the attention and spirit necessary to 
render it what we intended it should be, but this 
also is to be attributed to the little encourage- 
ment extended to our undertaking, which is now 
an actual expense to the publishers; but justice 
to those who have paid in advance, requires that 
we should continue it for a year from its com- 
mencement; and we pledge ourselves both to 
them and to those who may yet be disposed to 
snbscribe that it shall be thus continued. 

Our paper never alludes to party politics or 
meddles with controverted points of religious 
belief, but will continue to be as it has hereto- 
fore been, devoted to moral and interesting tales, 
biographies of eminent men, anecdotes and au- 
thentic narratives relating to the first settlement 
of the Western country, comprising the difficul- 
ties andghke arduous conflicts to which our fore- 
fathers’ Were subjected in their encounters with 
the savage aborigines, the promotion of morali- 
ty and the cause of temperance and of true reli- 
gion, original essays on literary and scientific 
subjects, articles of agricultural information, 1e- 
cipes and improvements in domestic economy, 
notices and reviews of new publications and of 
new discoveries in the arts and sciences, select 
pieces of music for the piano or guitar, anecdotes 
and poetry. 

The price, two dollars a year, inevery instanee 
payable in advance, is low, consideripg that we 
insert no advertisements. Persons oblaining ten 
subscribers and remitting us twenty dollars in 
United States’ Bank notes, shall receive eleven 
copies of the paper for one year. For this pur- 
pose any person may act as agent; on such re- 
mittance we will bear the expense and risk of 
sending by mail; and in case of loss, on satis- 
factory evidence that the money was mailed, the 
papers shall be furnished. , 

Postmasters generally are requested to act as 
agents, and are allowed to retain ten per cent of 
all collections. Orders to be addressed to the 
publishers of the Kaleidoscope, Nashville, Te. 


ARLEY’S MAGAZINE.—To parents, tea- 
chers, school committees, and all interested 

in the improvement of youth.—It is not yet quite 
a year since Parley’s Magazine was commenced, 
During that short period the number of subscri- 
bers has increased to 20,000, and the work has 
received, every where, the most unqualified ap- 
prabation. It has found its way to thousands 
of families, and while it has entertained the so- 





djand heart. It has also found its way to 
the sehool room; and many classes of young 
pupils have been cheered twice a month by the 
welcome voice of the teacher bidding them to 
lay aside, for a few days, the class book which 
they have read over and over, perhaps twenty 
times, and read the pages of Parley’s Magazine. 
The demand for the work, to be used in schools, 
is rapidly increasing. 

oe ele by such unexampled success, the 
publishers have resolved to render it still more 
worthy of so liberal patronage; and not to re- 
mit their exertions till they see it introduced into 
families & schools, throughout the whole length 
and breadth of the United States. 

We propose to present, in the progress of 
volume, a great variety of interesting and 
portant topics, among which are the following? 

1. Natural History: Of beasts, birds, fishes, 
reptiles, insects, plants, flowers, trees, the hu- 
"e. Boee Pea Especially of th 

. Biography: ially of the young. 

3. Geography: Accounts of elses rn 
eustoms, &c. ; 

4, Travels and Voyagés in various parts of 
the"world. 

5. Lively Description of the Curiosities of 
Nature and Art, in each of the United States & 
in other countries. 

6. Lessons on Objects that daily surround 
Children in the parlor, nursery, . 
a patie and employmentss > 

- Particular Duties of the Y oungy to parents, 
teachers, brothers, sisters, &c. - 

8. Bible Lessons and Stori 

9. Narratives: Suchas ell authenticated. 
Original tales. , ; 

10. Parables, Fabl Proverbs, where the 
moral is obvious lent. 

11. Poetry: Adépted to the youthful capacity 
and feelings. 7 

12. Intelligence: Embracing accounts of ju- 
venile books, societies, and remarkable occur- 


rences, 

Many of these subjects will be illustrated by 
numerous and beautiful engravings, prepared by 
the best artists, and selected not only with a 
view to adorn the work, but toimprove the taste, 
oatiats the mind, and — the aotions of 

young to ap jate and worthy objects. 
We would make en better children, better 


brothers, better sisters, better pupils, better as- 
eociates, and, ‘in the end, better citizens. 

We beg the friends of edacation, especial! 
parents and teachers, to view the matter in this 





¢ 





light. Let children look upon the pictures, not 
as pictures merely; but let them be taught to 
study them. What can be more rich in valuable 
materials for instructive lessons than a good en- 
graving? 

After this brief explanation of our principles 
and purposes, we ask the cooperation of all who 
receive this circular. Will you aid us, by your 
influence, in this great work, the formatien of 
mind and character for the rising generation? 
Will you assist us all in your power, in our en- 
deavor to introduce into American schools, and 
— and firesides, the stories and lessons of 

y's Magazine? 

Every single number of the new volume will 
have a aes rare cover, abundantly sufficient 
to preserve work in good order for binding, 
and for use in schools. 

The yearly subscription being but One Dollar, 
our friends will perceive the impracticability of 
keeping open so many thousand accounts. It 
is ‘ore indis le that we should require 
payment always in advance. 

wo numbers more will close the first year, 
and we now this notice that all who 


to continue magazine, may signify their in- 
tention by a seasonable advance or the second 
year. 


If any of the subscribers should not receive all 
their numbers, they can request the postmaster 
to notify us of such as are missing, and they 
shall be sent again free of charge. 

Ten Copies free of Postage.—T'o accommodate 
associations, for distribution, we will deliver at 
any post office in the United States, free of pos- 
tage, ten copies to one address, for ten dollars 
remitted to us without cost. 

Boston, Feb. 1834. Litty, Warr & Co. 


HE PEOPLE’S MAGAZINE.—The first 
volume of the People’s Magazine, which is 
just completed, was passive as an experi- 
ment. ‘lhe unqualified approbation it has every 
where received, and the large list of subscribers 
it has already obtained, induce the publishers to 
continue their efforts to make the work what 
they intended from the first—a permanent family 
maguzine,—one, too, which shall be still more 
worthy the high character it sustains. In pur- 
suance of this determination, they will withhold 
no pains orexpense. They have already secured 
such aid in the editorial department, as they 
deem necessary to the accomplishment of their 
purpose. 

The great object of the People’s Magazine, 
then, is to convey useful instruction, in plain 
and familiar, but chaste language, and in the 
cheapest possible form, to every cottage and fire- 
side in the land. There are tew families to be 
found, who can not afford to spend one dollar a 
year, for a visitér, twice a month, which shall 
give them valuable information and advice, on 
subjects connected with their usefulness and 
happiness—which, while it shall not fail to in- 
terest and amuse, shall have still higher and 
nobler purposes in view—the improvement of 
the mind, and the cultivation of the heart. 

Natural history will continue to receive, as it 
deserves, a considerable share of our attention. 
This science embraces many more topics than at 
first view might be supposed. Whatever relates 
to the character, nature, or internal structure of 
men, animals, and things, is properly a subject 
of natural history. 

But w@ghall not confine ourselves wholly to 
‘ani the vegetable and the mineral king- 
_ We shall launch out, often, 

















i nufatures, &c. The pages 
of instruction. Biography 
will appropriate subject. In 


is calculated to benefit the 


minds and "our readers, will be inten- 
tionally excluded. 
We donot expect, in a semimonthly magazine, 


to present all the important intelligence of the 
day, but only such as may be deeimed of perma- 
nent value, as a matter of record. Even this will 
sometimes appear late. But delay has its ad- 
vantages. Much mischief has been done, and 
many unnecessary pangs inflicted, by an injudi- 
cious to circulate early intelligence. 
very one will recollect instances, where the 
press in this way widely circulated 
ts. These evils the People’s Mag- 

azine will endeavor to avoid. 
vings of a superior character will con- 
tinue to be turnished; but while we labor, in this 
way, to render the work attractive, we intend 
much more. We believe that good engravings 
may be made to do something more than to 
amuse, “or even illustrate. We believe they 
may be made to cultivate the mind, chasten the 
snaginare, develop taste, and benefit the heart. 
Shall the téachers of vice find ring an im- 
portant aid ia accomplishing unworthy ends—in 
vitiatin in taste and imagination—and shall 
the tonsiannr ef vistus t to turn them toa 
good account, in the promotion of human hap- 

piness? 

Terms.—Published every other Saturday, at 
one dollar a year, in advance. Six copies for 
five dollars. The postage of this magazine is 
three quarters of a cent for 100 miles, and one 
cent and a quarter only for the greatest distance. 
By special decision of the postmaster general. 

LILLY, WAIT & CO., Publis 
121 Washington street, Boston. 


EY & BIDDLE, 23 Minor street, Phila- 
delphia, have recently published the follow- 
ing new and popular emer 5 


An Essay on the Spirit and Influence of the 
Reformation. A work which obtained the prize 
on the following question, pro by the na- 
tional institute of France: ‘What has been the 
influence of reformation by Luther, on the po- 
litical situation of the different states of Europe, 
and on the progress of knowledge.’ By C. 
Villers, sometime professor of philosophy in the 
university of Gottingen. Translated from the 
French, with an introductory essay, by Samuel 
Miller, D. D., professor of the theological semi- 
nary at Princeton, N. J. 

A Harmony of the Four Gospels. Founded 
on the arrangement of the Harmonia Evangelica, 
by the Rev. Edward Greswell. With the Prac- 
tical Reflections of Dr Doddridge. Designed 
for the use of families and schools, and for pri- 
vate edification. By the Rev. E. Bickersteth, 
rector of Wolton, Herts. 

Life of William Cowper, esq. Compiled from 
his correspondence and y~ authenticated 
sourcesof information, containing remarks on 
his writings, and on the peculiarities of his in- 
teresting character, never before published. By 
Thomas Taylor. 

The Testimony of Nature and Revelation to 
the Being, Perfections and Government of God. 
By the Rev. Henry Fergus, Dunfermline, author 
of the History of the United States of America 
till the termination of the war of independence, 
in Lardner’s Cyclopedia. 

An Address to the Young, on the Importance 
of Religion. By John Foster, author of Essays 
on decision of character, &c. 

Young Lady’s Own Book. A manual of in- 
tellectual improvement and moral deportment. 
By the author of the young man’s own book. 

Young Man’s Own Book. A manual of po- 
liteness, intellectual improvement and moral de- 
portment, calculated to form the character on a 
solid basis, and to insure respectability and suc- 
cess in life. 

A Mother’s First Thoughts. 
of ‘‘Faith’s Teléscope.”’ 

Dick’s Philosophy of a Future State. 

Dick’s Philoséphy of Religion, Or an illus- 
tration of the ual bee of the universe. 

Dick’s Christian Philosopher. Or the con- 
nection of science and philosophy with religion. 

Example, of Family Scenes. 

Dick on the Improvement of Society, by the 
diffusion of knowledge: or an illustration of the 
advantages which would result from a more gen- 
eral dissemination of rational and scientific in- 
formation among all ranks. Illustrated with 
engravings. 

he Young Lady’s Sunday Book. A prac- 
tieal manual of the Christian duties of piety, 
benevolence and selfgovernment; prepared with 
particular reference to the formation of the fe- 
male character. By the author of the young 
lady’s own book, &c. Kc. 

The Church of God. In a series of disserta- 
tions. By the Rev. Robert Wilson Evans, au- 
thor of ‘‘Rectory of Valehead.”’ 

Fox’s Book of Martyrs. A universal history 
of Christian martyrdom, from the birth of the 
Blessed Savior to the latest periods of persecu- 
tion. Originally composed by the Rev. John 
Fox, A. M., and now corrected throughout; 
with copious and important additions relative to 
the recent persecutions in the south of France. 
In 2 vols. Svo., beautifully printed on fine and 
remarkably strong paper. ing the only com- 
plete and unmutilated edition of this work ever 

resented to the American publie. Embel- 
fished with a portrait of the venerable Fox, and 
sixty engravings illustrative of the suffering 
martyrs in all ages of the world. 

Transatlantic Sketches. Comprising visits 
to the most interesting scenes in North and 
South America, and the West Indies, with notes 
6n negro slavery and Canadian emigration. By 
Capt. Alexander, 42d royal highlanders, F. R. 
G. 8. M. R. A, S. &c., author of Travels in 
Asia, Persia, &c. 

Irish Eloquence. The speeches of the cele- 
brated Irish orators, Phillips, Curran, and Grat- 
tan; to which is added, the powerful appeal of 
Robert Emmett, at the close of his trial for high 
treason. In 1 vol. 8vo. 

The Soldier’s Bride, and other Tales. By 
James Hall, esq., author of ‘‘Legends 
West,’ &c. 

Journal of a Nobleman. Being a ni 
of his residence at Vienna, during con 
Legends of the West. By James 

Harpe’s Head. A legend of Kent 
the author of Legends of the West. 

Memoirs of Hortense Beavharnais, Duchess of 
St Leu and Exqueen of Holland. 

Parochial Lectures on the Law and the Gos- 
< By Stephen H. Tyng, D. D., rector of St 

‘aul’s church, Philadelphia. 

Letters from the North of Europe. By Cha’s 
Boileau Elliott, esq. 

Memoranda at the Court of London. By 
Richard Rush, envoy extraordinary and minis- 
ter plenipotenti m the United States of 
America, from 1817 to 1825; second edition, 
with alterations and additions by the author. 1 
vol. 8vo., printed on fine paper, and bound in 


By the author 





embossed muslin. 


ROSPECTUS of the Southern Evangelical 
P Magazine, and Repertory of Biblical Lite-_ 
rature, &c.—The subscriber proposes to edit a 
religious periodical under the above title. It 
will be issued monthly, from the office of the Re- 
ligious Herald, Richmond, in Meee form. 
Each number will contain two ts of closely 
printed matter, and will be stitehed in covers. 

The work will be devoted to the cultivation of 
religious literature, and to the extension of lib- 
eral principles: and will consist of eos - 
nal and select, biograpical sketches, and 
notices of religious publications, &e. Both ing 
of a merely temporary interest will be admitted 
into its columns. Notices of protracted meet- 
ings, replies to correspondents, acknowledg- 
ments, receipts, &c., will be printed on the cov- 
ers, The essays will be of four different classes: 
historical, critical, doctrinal, and practical. 

With regard to the spirit of the publication, 
we indulge the fond hope, that it will be found to 
accord with the spirit of the gospel. Were we 
to take any human production for our model in 
this respect, we would unhesitatingly select the 
Amercan Baptist Magazine. While our pages 
shall be open to free inquiry, and to a temperate 
discussion of Gospel truth, they shall ever be 
closed to vain contention, angry disputation, and, 
in short, to whatsoever engendereth unholy strife 
amongst brethren. We view the different 
Christian denominations as branches of one com- 
mon vine. If false or spurious branches shoot 
forth, it is not ours to apply the ‘knife. The 
Father of all, reserves to himself, the Savior in- 
forms us, the sole right of pruning away unfruit- 
ful branches, (Johm 15. 2,) and bids his disciples 
“Let them alone?” (Matt. 15, 13, 14.) 

In order to encourage contributions to the 
work, and to render it as worthy of patronage as 
possible, we will pay, for contributions published, 
at the rate of $1 00 for every printed page, 
Contributions will be furnished with. the work 
free of charge. No communication will be per- 
mitted to appear in our pages without being 
previously submitted to the revision of some 
friend in whose taste, judgment, and piety we 
can confide. 

While we look for support principally to the 
denomination with which we are connected, we 
feel fully persuaded, that there are many, very 
many of our pedobaptist brethren, who will not 
only extend to us their patronage, but will sin- 
cerely ‘‘rejoice’’ at the opportunity afforded of 
encouraging liberality of sentiment, and of fos- 
tering, among the different branches of the 
Christian church, that spirit of harmony which 
should ever prevail, and which constitutes one 
of the loveliest of the gospel ornaments. This 
confidence is inspired by the encouragement we 
have received, to engage in this undertaking, 
from several of their number, who are alike 4is- 
tinguished for their literary attainments, and 
their pious, and zealous efforts to extend a know!l- 
edge of our common Lord and Savior. 

In connection with the above, we propose to 
publish, quarterly, a work to be entitled, The 
Christian Quarterly Register. Each number will 
contain two sheets, folded into an octavo form. 
The work will consist, principally, of statistical 
details, relative to the state of the church, the 
progress of gospel truth, the efforts of Christian 
benevolence, the blessings attendant thereon, 
&e. &e. 

We can not but flatter ourselves that the above 
publications will be found to merit the patronage 
of the Christian community. Our hopes, how- 
ever, are founded not upon our own ability, but 
upon the known and well tried ability of those. 
who have encouraged us to expect their aid, It 
shall be our unceasing prayer to God, that both 
of these publications may be made to further his 
merciful designs on earth, and be rendered wor- . 
thy of preservation, in every Christian’s library. 
The first, we trust, will aid the Christian in his 
researches after divine truth, and advance his 
growth in grace; while the second, will serve as 
a memorial of God’s goodness to his people, and 
may impart to the rising generation, a knowl- 
edge of the ary tae of the church of C§rist, 
in the days of their fathers. The publications 
proposed above, will be commenced as soon as 
1000 subscribers can be obtained. 

Terms.—The Southern Evangelical Magazine 
will be published at the low price of $1 50 per 
um, payable on the delivery of the first num- 
If payment be delayed six months, the 

be $2 per annum. 
egister will be furnished separately, at 
per annum in advance, or at $1 payable 
end of six months. ‘ 
lo individuals subscribing for both publiea- 
tions, the price for the two will be reduced to $2 
in advance, or to $2 50 at the expiration of six 
months. 

The above publications, it is confidently be- 
lieved, will not conflict with any weekly reli- 
gious periodical or missionary register. We 
wish no one to transfer their patronage from 
such publications to ours. we would not 
supplant if we could; for we believe them to he 
essential to the prosperity of Zion. We pledge 
ourselves to exert our every energy to extend 
their circulation. . 

Names of subscribers may be forwarded to Mr 






















Wm Sands, Richmond, Va, or to the subscriber 
at Painesville, Va. J. 8. BARKER. 















K AND FANCY JOB PRINTING neatly and 
expeditiously executed, by William Verrinder, at 
tenetiee of the I a Inquirer, 177 Main st. Buffalo. 
su of his friends and the public is respect- 

fully soliched. ; eds #6 


IWSOLUTION.—The partnership heretofore exist- 

ing between tire subscribers, in the Painting busi- 
news, under the firm of Wilgus & Burton, is this day dis- 
solved by mutual consent. 

The unsettled affairs of the late firm will be closed by 
1D. Burton, a»4 wie business of Painting, Glazing, &c., 
in aff ce various branches, will be continued by N. Wit- 
Ons, at the old stand, No. 213 Muin street. 

NATHANIEL WILGUS. 
DARIUS BURTON. ‘on 
t 
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DOCTOR T. P. WHIPPLE, 
At Foster's Hotel, 
BLACK ROCK, N. Y. 





HE LITERARY INQUIRER, and 
Literatare and General Intelligence, 
weekly in quarto form, is devoted to inal and se- 
lected tales, biographical memoirs of eminent — 
vetry, exsays, &c.; literary and scientific intelligence, 
fnelading interesting extracts from the proceedings of 
learned societies; brief notices of new pablieations; @ 
earefully selected compendium of the latest mews—do- 
mestic and foreign; a summary of such passing events 
ax shall be interesting to the general reader; approved 
advertisements, &e. 

Terms.—Two doll per , in advance; two 
dollers and a half, within six months; or three dollars 
at the end of the year. Six months, one dollar and 
twenty fivecents; three months, seventyfive cents, both 
invariably in advance, 

Orders and communications to be addressed, post- 


aid, to the proprietor. 
. WILLIAM VERRINDER, 
177 Main street, Buffalo. 








M. LONG'S Store of Watches, Jewelry, Silver 
¢ and Plated Ware, Musical Instraments, Piano 
Forte Masic, &c. &c., No. 142 Main street. 
N. B. Watches and Clocks ofevery description Re- 
paired on short notice and warranted. . ihe 
IDDINGTON & HUMPHRY, Merchant Tailors, 
No. 8 Ellicott square, gratefully acknowledge the 
\theral support they have received from their friends and 
the public, and respectfully solicit a continuance of their 
favors. Orders executed at the shoriest notice and on 
the most reasonable terms. 
0, eh 412 oer 


UNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS.—These publications 
consist of Scripture Biography, Sacred Geography, 
Lives of Martyrs, Juvenile Biography, Sacred History, 
Missionary Biography, Lives of Pious Men, Helps for 
Teachers, Books, Cards, &+., for infant Schools, and 
Picture Books for small children, ornamented with nu- 
merous wood cuts and engravings. Published by the 
American 8.5. Union, and forsale by J.C. MEEKS, 
1ouf No. 3, Eagle Buildings, Buffalo. 


Cts CABINET & CHAIR WAREHOUSE, 
No. 8, Ellicott Square, Main st.—The above rooms 
are now filled with an assortment of furniture not sur- 
vom in any place as to durability and fashion. The 
Mowing can be furnished at all times:—French, Otto- 
man and Grecian Sofas; Couches; Chaise, Lounges, 
per, loo, centre, card, dressing, dining, tea, work, 
drawing, writing and sideboard ‘Tables; dressing and 
drawingroom Commodes; dressing Bureaus and Glasses; 
brary, book and paper Cases; Music Stands and Stools; 
Foot Stools; basin and washhand Siands; French, high- 
posts tent, ficld, dome, fancy and lowpost Bedsteads; ma- 
Oogany and black walnut French Chairs; Boston Rock- 
ing Chairs, splendid article; fancy and Windsor Chairs of 
every description; Settees, and Settee Cradies; Writing 
Stools; cane Chair Seats, of every description; mahoga- 
ny Plank, Boards and Veneers; black walnut Veneers; 
Gerry and walnut Boards; Copal Varnish; Hatters’ 
Blocks, for finishing and coloring. ‘Turning done to or- 
der on short notice. Bed posts and table legs on hand at 
ail times., A liberal diseount made to those who purchase 
chairs to sell again. A. CUTLER. 
Buffalo, March 12. ior 
] UFFALO BOOK REPOSITORY, No. 214 Main 
st. Oliver G. Steele is now receiving and otfers 
fir sale, nt the above well known stand, the largest and 
beat assortment of school books that has ever been 
offered in this section of the country, which he will sell 











for cash, lower than they éan be obtained at any other | 


bookstore in the city. His stock of Classical Books 
are of the best and most approved editions that are to 
be obtained in the United States, being such as are used 
atthe highest colleces and academies in New England 
and New York. His stock of Miscellaneous Books is 
very large, comprising the best editions of the standard 
works on history, biography, theology, medicine, and 
law, with a general assortment of the best novels and 
romances. His stock of fumily Bibles is extensive be- 
yond any thing ever before offered in this city, with 
pocket Bibles and Testaments in abundance, of all 
mzes and prices. . 

School Books being the leading branch of his busi- 
ness, he will always be supplied wiih every thing 
wanted in schools and academies, which will be sold 
at wholesale or retail, on such terms as will make it 
for the interest of every purchaser to buy of him, 
Fivery person, therefore, who wishes to turn cash into 
books to the best advantage must be eure to eall at 
Steele's Bookstore, where they can be furnished on bet- 
ter terms then they can be oblmined at any other store 
in the city. jans 
| UFFALO BOOK STORE, No. 201 Main street, 

January 20, 18394. A. W. Wilgus hosjost receiy- 
eta iresh supply of Books and Stationary, among 
which are the Education Annual, by J. Breckenbridce 
A. M. lialy, apoem by Samuei Rogers. The Har- 
per’s Head, a legend of Kentucky, by 8. Hall. Wal- 
dernac; by LeitehRitehie. The Down Faster, &c. &e. 
“‘n2 vols, by J. Neal, Richelieu, a tale of France, in 
vols. The Book of Commerce, by sea and land, de- 
signed for schools. The Aristocrat, an American 
tale, in2 vols. Tom Cringle’s Log, 2d Series, in 2 
vols, Lights and Shadows of German Life, in 2 vols, 
Dutchess of Berri, in La Vendee, comprising a narra- 
tive ofher adventures, &c. by Gen. Dermoncourt.— 
Kinwiek’s Treatise on Steam Engine. Allen's Me- 
echanic, 4 

UST RECEIVED at the Baffulo Book Store, 204 
e Main street; Albums, an elegant article; Parch- 
ment; fine; Drawing Paper of ali sizes and qualities; 
Porter's Analysis; Adams’ Grammar; Bridgewater 
Treatises; Mechanisin of the Hand, by Sir Charles 
Bell Physical condition ofMan, by John Kidd; As- 
tronomy and general Physics, by the Rev. W. Whe- 
well. A. W. WILGUS. 

Buffalo, Jan. 20, 1831. 4 

HE LADY’S BOOK.—Each number of this pe- 

riodical contains sixty pages of extra royal octavo 
letter press, printed with clear, new, and beantifia) 








type, on paper of the finest texture and whitest, 3 


It is embellished with splendid engravings on 
and steel, executed by artists of the highest ski 
attention, and embracing every variety of subject. 
The terms of the Lady’s Book are three dollars 
annum, payable in advance. Published by L. A. Gaw 
dey & Co. Athenian Buildings, Franklin Place, Phila- 
delphia. 


AJOR JACK DOWNING’S MAGAZINE,.— 

The publishers are encouraged by the extraordi- 

vary demand for the letters of Major Jack Downing, to 

iseve the original and most popular of his writings, in- 
eluding his life, in a periodical form. 

After completing the first volume, should sufficient 
encouragement be afforded, the major may, no doubt, 
be induced te continue bis interesting description of 
public affairs and other matters, 

This volume will be completed in eight parts of 36 
pages each, and will contain eleven original designs 
by Johnston, and furnished in any part of the United 
States, » free, for one doflar. 

Seven copies will be furnished to any one address, 
postage free, for five dollars, 

Paymentin all cases to be in advance and free of ex- 





TTHE WESTERN MONTHLY MAGAZINE, con- 

ducted by James Hall and devoted to literature and 
science, is pablished daring the first week of every 
month. Terms, three dollars and fifty cents, payable 
in six months, or three doilare, in advance, or 
ment made between the Ist of January and the Ist July, 
in any year, will be considered in advance for that 
year; and in all cases where payment shall be delayed 
until after the Ist of July, the additional fifty cents will 
be charged. No subscription will be received for less 
than a year, or discontinued until the close ofa year; 















but subscribers may commence 
month they . No subseriber 
as having the right to discontinue his subscription, un- 
less he shall have paid up all arears, and given notice 
before the expiration ofthe year, Published by 
COREY & FAIRBANK, Cincinnati Ohio. 


HE WESTERN GEM, and Cabinet of Literature, 

Science and News. A continuation ofthe Literary 
Cabinet. Deyoted to original and selected tales, es- 
says, historical and biographical sketches, literary no- 
tices, poetry, and general intelligence. The Gem is 
published weekly, on a royal sheet of fine quality, and 
with good type, in quarto form, making a yearly vol- 
ume of 52 numbers and 416 large pages, and furnished 
at the close of the year with a handsome titlepage and 
index. The price of subscription is two dollars a year 
in advance, or two dollars and fifty cents when pay- 
ment is not made within six months from the com- 
meneement of the volume. Local agents will be al- 
lowed twelve and a half per cent. on moneys collected, 
beside a copy of the work. It is expected that persons 
accepting agencies will make exertions to obtain sub- 
scriptions on these liberal terms, Any person, not an 
authorized agent, who obtains three subseribers, and 
makes payment for them in advance, shall be entitled 
to a bound copy of the Literary Cabinet. Address, 
postpaid, GREGG & DUFFEY, St Clairsville, Ohio. 
He PARTHENON is published at Union College 

in monthly numbers, each containing at least 64 
peges of original matter, during the time college is in 
session. The price of subscription is $2 50 per annum, 
when paid in advance, and $3 00 on delivery of the 
June number. No subscription taken for less than one 
year. Any person obtaining five subscribers and be- 
coming responsible for the same, shall receive a vol- 
ume gratis, and agents shall receive the caustomar 
commission. All communications must be addressed, 



























#e to the publishers. Y, WAIT & CO., 
ae, . ’ Boston. 


postage paid, to the Editor of the Parthenon, Schenec- 
| tady, N. ¥Y. The Parthenon will be forwarded to our 
agents in New York by the steam boats, where they 
| can be obtained by subscribers free. of postage; and to 
| our New Orleans subseribers, by the earliest packets, 


| TINHE PEARL and Literary Gazette, devoted to ori- 

ginal and selected tales, legends, essays, travel- 

| ing, literary and historical sketches, biography, poetry, 

&c., is published simultaneously in the cities of n 
and Hartford. 

Terms.—Two dollars per annam, one dollar for six 
months, payable in advance. Postmasters, agents 
and clabs will receive six copies for a year by sending 
teu dollars, or six copies for six months for five dollars, 

All letters of business, remittances and communica- 
tions must be directed tothe Pearl, Hartford, Conn., or 
to the editor. Postage in all cases must be paid, 


Vuk LITERARY JOURNAL is published every 
4 Saturnay, at No. 9, Market Square, Providence, 
R.1. Terme, two dollars and fifty cents per annum, 
if paid in advance, or three dollars at thé end of the 
year. Every person obtaining six subscribers, and 
being responsible for the same, will receive a seventh 
copy gratis. All letters and communications on basi- 
ness, are to be directed, post paid, to 
J. KNOWLES & CO., 
Publishers and Proprietors. 


i CINCINNATI MIRROR is published every 

Saturday morning, on a fine super royal sheet, in 
the quarto form, convenient for being bound. The pa- 
per for a year will make a handsome volame of 418 
large pages, including the titlepage and index, which 
will be furnished with the last number of the volame, 
Advertisements are excluded. The subscription price 
is two dollars and fifly cents per year, payable in ad- 
vanee; three dollars payable, any time within six 
months after the time of subscribing. Whenthe above 
terms are not complied with, and the publishers have 
to employ a collector, three dollars and fifty cents will 
be invariably demanded, 

SHREVE & GALLAGHER, 
Publishers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ROSPECTUS of the third volume of the Knicker- 

. bocker Magazine, edited, by Timothy Flint.—Per- 
manent arrangements having been made with Mr 
Flint, a gentieman whose literary reputation is well 
known in every part of the United States, the publish- 
ers of the Knickerbocker now present him to their 
friends and patrons as the editor of their magazine, the 
columns of which will be filled with the results of his 











LITERARY INQUIRER: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 





ae Uv’ STATES QUARTERLY REVIEW.— 
blis 


day is No. 1, of the U. 8. Quar- 
Review, edited by Heary Vethake, esq., late 
in the University of New York. 
Contents.—Art. 1. A Discourse before the Phi Beta 
Rociety of Brown University, by Virgil Maxcy; 
an Address before the American Institute in New 
York, by John P, Kennedy. 2. Lewis on the Use and 
A f Terms. 3. P and prose wri- 


4. nd 
Irish P > I isonment for Debt. 8. An- 
pegrey fs ia. 9. Miss Aikin’s Court 
rst. 10, Temperance Cause. Sub- 
scriptions, $5 per annum. ADAM WALDIE. 
li Philadelphia. 


W.WILGUS, No. 204 Main street, has just Feeeiv- 
« ed Clark's Commentary, in 2 Samy the 


bere 





understanding and moral character, by J. Matthews, 
D. D. Fhe Charch of God, in a seriéa » 
by the Rev. R. W. Evans; the Mother at or the 

inciple of maternal duty, familiarly by J. 
Ere. Abbou; Manly Piety, in its by R. 
Philips, of M ,Chapel; Retigions venir, by 
s. T. Bidell, D.D. The Chore s A ac; 
Common Prayer, fine and common, Har- 


monist, new edition, revised and greatly enlarged. A 
large of pocket Bibles, Testaments, and 
90, 1934. thé 

Select Circulating LIBRARY, issued 
‘week; each number containing as much 













as a sized volume of 250 pages; price $5 a 
year, or five mew for @20, sent to one address. 
Economy.—Of the books published by us in the two 







first volumes of the ‘Select Cirevlating Library,’’ the 
following have also been issued by booksellers in 22 
volumes, in the cheapest form, viz:—Lives of Banditti 
and Robbers; Life of Dr Burney; The Subaltern’s 
Furlough; The Gentle Recruit and Saratoga; Picken’s 
traditionary Stories; Waltham; Rebellion in Scotland; 
The Italian Exile in Engiand; Wacousta; Journal ofa 
Nobleman; The Duchess of St Leu; Elliot’s Letters; 
Baron D’Haussez’s Great Britain; Madden's Infirmi- 
ties; Rambles of a Naturalist, and Capt. Hall’s Frag- 
ments. The booksellers’ charge for tuese, twelve dt- 
lars and seventyfive cents! 

We have supplied these, word for word, to our sub- 
secribers for four and five dollars, in addition tothe fol- 
lowing entire works, various miscellaneous reading, 
and the Journal of Belles Lettres grati«, viz: Lafayette 
and Louis bee Batty’s tour in Holland; Letters 
from the Sarl of Chatham; Mrs Lushington’s Journal; 
Life of Dr Leyden; Shipwreck of the Medusa; The 
Earthquake of Caraccas; Masaniello, &c. &c. &c., 
altogether worth at booksellers’ redaced prices at least 
twentyfive doliars!! This surely is economy. 

re A. W. WILGUS, Agent. 


CeanAn LIBRARY; new volume.—-Key & 

Biddle have commenced the second volume of that 
valuable and popular work, the Christian Library, 
comprising a series of standard religious literature, 
with parochial lectures on the law and the gospel. By 
Stephen H. Tyng, D. D., Rector of St. Paul's church, 
Philadelphia. 

The design of the work is to publish; . 1. The most 
valuable religious and literary works which appear 
from the English pr-ss. In selecting from the former 
class, sectarianism will be studiously avoiged; from 
the latter, sach only will be chosen as christians may 
with propriety circulate. 2. Translations of valuable 
works from the Contineptal press; and occasionally 
criginal productions of American writers. 3. Standard 
works which may be out of print; and selections from 
such as are accessible to but few. 4. Brief reviews 
of such books as do not fall within the plan of thie 
work; so that the reader may be enabled to become 
speedily acquainted with most of the publications of 
the day, and to form, in some measure, an estimate of 
their value. Orders received by J. C. MEEKS, Eagle 
Buildings, Buffalo. 

Key & Biddle will publish the London Christian Ob- 
server, a* an appendix tothe Christian Library, in the 
same form, for one dollar and twentyfive cents a year, 
payable in advance, or one dollar and fifty cents at the 
close of the year. The present cést of this work is six 
dollars per annum. Those who subscribe for it in 
connexion with the Christian Library, will receive it 
stitched in the same covers with that work. 

[The postage on each number of the Christian Libra- 
ry for any distance under 100 miles will be I 1-2 cents 

r sheet; for any distance over 100 miles 2 1-2 cents, 

‘o subscribers in all our principal cities, num- 
bers wiil be delivered by agents without expense of 
postage. | 8 

HE NORTH AMERICA 
ner L. Fairfield, editor.— 
ted particularly to American li e, but will also 
contain brief reviews of foreign and extracts of 
merit. Tales, sketches of scenery and manners, bio- 
graphical and critical notices, poetry, an pe ad table 
talk, the fine arts, and record of occurrences, with re- 
views of allnew works, constitute a of the en- 
tertainment which is presented in this periodical. All 
litigated questions, either of polities, religion, or the 
learned professions, are carefully avoided; and ail 
merely personal rivalry or animosity exclnded from 
the pages of this magazine. 

The magazine is published in Philadelphia during the 
first week of every month. Each number contains 
sixty four royal octavo pages, well priated on superior 
paper, and stitched in covers. . 

The price is five dollars per annum, payable in ad- 

jan 8 













A 3 
Magazine is devo- 


vance. ' 


RELIGIOUS FAMILY PAPER.—“The Sunday 
School Journal and Advocate of Christian Educa- 





pen, as well as regular contributions from other dis- 
American writers. 
mber will contain eighty full size octavo pa- 
ois and brevier, which will admit of nearly 
amount of letter press heretofore given, and 
an entirely new and beautiful type, cast 
r the Knickerbocker, upon a medium paper 
and fine quality; in short, the greatest 
attention be paid to its typography and mechanical 
appearance, while several engray , in a new and 
novel style, are in the eugraver’s hands, and will from 





time be given. Terms of subscription, $5 @ year, or 
#3 for six months. PEABODY & ©0., 
jan8 New York. 





HE CULTIVATOR: a monthly publication, devoted 
to agriculture—each No. 16 pages. Published 4 the 
New York state agricultural society. J. Buel, J. P. 
Beekman, J. D. Wasson, committee of publication. 
Terms of Subscription—To single subseribers, 50 cents 
per annum; to a subscriber for five and less than ten 
copies, addressed to one person, 37 1-2 cents; to a sub- 
seriber for ten and less than twenty copies, do, 31 cents; 
to a subscriber for twenty or more copies, do, 25 cents. 
Payments for the year invariably required in advance. 
Subscriptions and communications may be addressed 
to J, Buel, or “The Cultivator,” by mail, postpaid, or 
Jeft at the office of pnblication, No, 57, State street, over 
Litile’s bookstore, Albany, 


are, 1. Theolozical and ecclesi controversy is 
wholly exeluded. 2%. The interests of all evangelical 
, and the be- 


denominations are impr eee 
A 
iectrallone of the text 


nevolent proceedings of all 
it place is given to 





an wre ae, ofthe = when neces- 
sary wood cuts. 4. selec- 
‘are made from the coun- 

and Great Britain. are taken 
to make the Journal i of valu- 
= rN caso pine y the 

" ms 
[eaeet vetoes of the young, and of those who have 
neglected in their youth. is 

to parents and teachers in the modes of instruction; no- 
tices and specimens of the books for their use 


and the perusal of the young are ished, and all such 
facts, anecdotes, hints, &c. &c., as come within the 
scope of duties to the young, find a piace in its columns. 

The Sunday School Journal is published every 
pepe mn Fare me in ao meern and New York, 
on a large folio sheet, at e of two dollars yearly, 
payable in advance. Three copies will be furnished 





for five dollars in advance, 











RANVILLE SSS TION — eee 
partment. In this attention is given to the 

tary and common branehes of English, and to Greek and 
Latin by those who wish to be fitted for college. This 
department comprises one specially for boys of 
tender age. Such are entr to the care and supervi- 
sion of a teacher and guardian, who is devoted exclusive- 
ly 4 4 a, Yoana. bape a day and 
pi. t ernal solicit affec e 

aglish . Jn te oe ou ee 

an rtion of the a 

colt vinte education. It also affords facili- 
qualifications suitable for the busi- 


Colle, Department. The course of instruction is 
intended to be worthy of its name. The requisites for 
hmen | el are similar “, Sees 
best \’ greater re w- 
the ually. than to the , of the 
It isa weitie it vy fais quale 
ear. It is accessi at all times, - 
hed to take ite advanced standing. bigher lames 
will be successively organized on the annual promotion 
of this from an inferior to asuperior grade, Commence- 
ment is on the second Wednesday in August. Z 
Manual Labor . ‘This is considered as in- 
cluding all the resident students, who are uired to be 
daily occupied more or less in some kind o work. A 
coo has been fitted up, which affords ample em- 
ployment to the freshmen class and to several other indi- 
viduals; and measures are concerted for more extensive 
ions in this business. Ts, joiners 
find in Ceppective 


for aterm of twentyone weeks. Tuition, 82,00, 
washing, room, furniture and fuel, $27,00, accom- 
modations for studying in private rooms, to one not a 
boarder, ®2,00; incidentals to one not a boarder, studying 
in the preparatory room, 80,75; whole expense for tui- 
tion, board, washing, room, furniture and fuel, 335,00 a 
term, or 970,00 a year, exclusive of vacations. Those 
who board at the institution in time of vacation, will be 
charged at the same rate as in term time, with the excep- 
tion of tuition. Nodeduction for. absence will be made 
on the tuition of students in the collegiate department. 
Any student entering or leaving the school during the 
progress of a half term, will be char, the whole amount 
of tuition fomguch half term. No deduction for absence 
will be made bn the board of any Gutest, provides he be 
not absent more than a week at any one time, nor even 
then without a satisfactory reason for such absence. The 
payment of all bills is required in advance. 

next term will commence on Thu , the 20th 

of March. JOHN PRATT, President. 

Granville, Licking County, 

Ohio, February, 1834. ime 


se Sunday School Teachers and Parents.—As ma- 
ny persons have occasion to select Sunday School 
Libraries, or make purchases gf books for children in 
their own or other families, we would call their atten- 
tion to the excellent, cheap, and very popular works of 
the American Sunday School Union. They can furnish 
a library for a school which will contain 235 volumes, 
amounting to 28,305 pages, bound in fancy colored iea- | 
ther backs and corners, with marble covers. These 
volumes contain 1500 steel, sopperplate, and wood 
engravings and maps, illustrating the various subjects 
of hee pe books treat. The price of the complete 
setis $41- 

Besides this library, the Union have published 103 
smaller in paper covers, containing 2056 pages, 
with a large number of wood cuts. A complete set of 
these costs $1,46. If bound, they would make about 
ten ortwelve volumes of uniform'Size. . , 

In the above are not included several volumes, which. 
on account of size, &c. are not placed in the regular 
series; such as the Bible Dictionary, Ge phy, 
Psalmody, Hymn Books, Biographical Dic a 
Union Questions, &c. : ~~ 

Nearly the whole of the books have been pri 
from stereotype plates, on good papers; many of them 
were written expressly for the Union, and ali have 
been examined and ye by the committee of ) 
publication, composed of an equal number of the Bap- ; 
tist, Presbyterian, Methodist, and Episcopal churches. | 

For the sum of 242,46, the above 338 works can be 
procured by any Sunday School, an’ Sunday School - 
Society, which will send a copy of its constitution, a | 
list of officers, and an annual report to the American . 
Sunday School Union, and thus become an auxi ary. | 
They can be procured on the same terms by an indivi- 
dual who is a member of the Society, purchasing for 
his own use or for gratuitous distribution. The terms 
for membership are for life $30, or $3 annually, in 
which case they also receive gratuitously a copy of the | 
Sunday School Journal. 

Tu view of these facts, we may inquire how many 
thousands of parents might place in their dwellings 


ir library; ombraane matter adapted to all ages, 
ra 








| 
he youngest child thet can read, to the parents 
omesties of the household! How many thousand 
P na companies of youth might join and purchase a 
omplete library for their amusement and instructior! 
How many thousand sets should be required by Sun- 
day schools, by common schools; by public schools, 
by apprentices’ libraries, by men of , for gra- 
tuitous distribution, by ministers pious visitors of 
the rand the rich, for the comfort and benefit of the | 
families and individuals they go amongst! 
Orders, with particular direetions as to the mode of 
conveying the books, will meet with prompt attention, , 
if addressed to Frepericxk W. Porter, Correspond- 
ing Seeretary, American Sunday School Union, No. 
146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 3t 








LITERARY INQUIRER: 

Printed and published every Wednesday, by William 
Verrinder, proprietor, at 177 Main street, Buffalo. 

Terms.—Two dollars per annom, in advance; two 

dollars and a half, within six months; or three dollars, 

at the end of the year. Six months one dollar and 


twe ye cents; three months, seventyfive cents; both ; 
inv y in adva , 
Approved ts Inserted at the following | 
rates: | 
First inse . Every subsequent ins | 
7 lines and under, 25 cents, 12 1-2 cents. 
14 ff ity 50 oe a ‘ 
Mee “ 7% * 371-2 | 
30 o “e 1,00 oe 50 oe . 
E additional 5 lines, 12 1-2 cents. 6 - 
A ral discount will be made to those who adver- . ! 
tise by the year. | 
—New York: Chas Pri P.M., Ham- 
P. ncer, P.M., West Lodi; E. iams, P.M., 
P.M. B. Hickcox, P.M., | 
Clint M. H. Tucker, P.M., ; Ster. a 
P.M., Eden; W. Van Duzer P.M., Silver Creek; P. M. 
Vosburgh, P.M., Willink; E. Smith, Shawnee; Orrie 
Nichols, P.M., Westfield. 


Pennsylvania: H. L. Harvey, Erie. 
we yt H. ley == Cleve 

ichigan lerritory: ©. Rood, Detroit. 
Minois: J. H. Gillespie, P.M., Ewington. 
Alabama: -1...C. M 





Upper Canad: Ino. altar ADM. City of Toronie 
te 3 .. 
eee 


~~ 





